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To THE 


— Reviewers. 


GENTLEMEN, 


T O your protection 1 offer a 
Work, which has, indeed, little to, 
recommend it to your notice, but. 
the motive on which it was under- 
taken; and as that is ſuch as the 
moſt virtuous would approye, I dare 
to alk your countenance to forward 
this attempt. 


Were I not as well convinced of 
your mercy, as of your juſtice, 
could hardly preſume to offer the 
following ſheets to the eye of criti- 
ciſm; but as I am ſure you will 
ou over many errors, in conſidera- 


tion 


1 
tion of the requeſt I make you for 
that purpoſe, I beg leave to dedicate 
my firſt production to a ſet of gen- 


tlemen, whoſe ſentiments I eſteem, 
whole abilities I admire. 


I am not ſo ungenerous as to hope 
to prejudice you in my favour, by 
telling you that 1 am a female, and 
a very young one—Your gallantry 
might, to be ſure, on that account, 
whiſper ſomething in my behalf 
I do not mean that it ſhould when 
I make that confeſſion nor ſhould 
it be made at all, but that I think 
it necefiary to apologize, as a wo- 
man, for this Work's not being 
written, perhaps, ſo accurately as 
you would expect it ſhould be, did 
it come from one of your own ſex. 


And 


1 


And now, Gentlemen, I will ſay 
no more in the vindication of Elisa 
Warwick—but will only hope, that, 
if there 18 nothing in her that can 
incline you to favour her, you will 
paſs her by in ſilence in your Re- 
view, and not mortify the delicacy 
(or, it you pleaſe, vanity) of one fo 
much intereſted in her fate as I 
am, by any of thoſe ſatirical ſtrokes 
with which ſentimental Novels in 
zeneral are marked by your pen. 


I am, GENTLEMEN, 
Your admirer, 


And obedient ſervant, 


THE AUTHOR. 
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10 
MISS ELIZA WARWICK, © 


Y ſon is diſtracted, Eliza—he 
complains of my—of your ri- 
gour ; ; he knows not the neceſſity (as 
we do) of your abſence from England 
he aſks for your ſtory— demands 
it with wildneſs in his aſpet———im- 
plores me to unravel this myſtery, 
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this dreadful enigma, that is to put 
an end to all his hopes he kneels 
— he bedews my hands with his tears— 
then riſes—ſwears he will find you out 
—no Convent—no Altar—no place, 
however ſacred, ſhall protect you— 
ſhall hide you from him.—I am up- 
braided with cruelty—you he calls an 
innocent victim, facrificed on the 
ſhrine of Avarice.— He exclaims againſt 
a marriage with Lady Iſabella Trevice, 
and invokes Heaven to witneſs that he 
will never call her his.—In ſhort, he 
wearies his ſpirits ſo effectually, by 
giving way to theſe agitations of mind, 
that he throws himſelf breathleſs into a 
Chair, and is for ſome hours loſt to all 
ſenſibility of ſurrounding objeRs—nor 
can any efforts draw.a word or look 


from him. 


For Heaven's ſake, Eliza, write to 
him the ſtory of your life ; ſhew him the 
impoſſibility, 
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impdſlibility, the madneſs, of a connec- 
tion taking place between you tell him 
it muyYft not be—fhall not, I had almoſt 
{faid—— cannot undertake this taſk : 
beſides, it will receive double force from 
your pen—Adieu!—you muſt be hap- 
Py in a fituation ſo peaceful—ſo retir- 
ed! I ſhall be ever ſolicitous about your 
welfare, and will be rejoiced to have it 
confirmed that you no longer repine at 
your ſituation. 


You are very lovely, ſenſible, and at- 
tractire dangerous qualities for a 
werldly life.—I again repeat, you muſt 
be happy—every-thing conſidered, you 
cannot be otherwiſe.—Encloſe your 
packet for Lord Huntley in your next 
to me, I will deliver it—Heaven grant 
it may compoſe his mind, and reconcile 
him tothe amiable woman I have allot-, 
ted for his partner I- My wiſhes will 


be then anſwered, and I ſhall be grate- 
A C 2 ful 
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ful to you when I ſubſcribe myſelf the 
happy——but, my dear, always, 


© Your affeQtionate friend, 


Ch HUNTLEY, 


P. S. By my ſon's repeated requeſt, 
I incloſe a letter from him—but, re- 
member, I depend on your promiſe, 
and your prudence. 


TO 
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T 0 | 
MISS ELIZA WARWICK. 


THE unhappy victim of your cruel- 
ty, Madam, now humbles himſelf 
before you—he lays his heart at your 
feet, he opens its bleeding wounds—he 
preſents them as ſo many trophies of 
your conquering eyes—he makes no 
doubt your pride will trample on them 
—Cruel Eliza 


me 2 RY * 
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It is you that can inflict miſery !— 
it is you alone who can behold it un- 
moved !—You wiſh me unhappy be- 
cauſe I adore you—you treat me with 
ſeverity, while I kiſs the hand that 
dooms me to wretchedneſs 
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What a heart! Ah! Madam, what 
a heart muſt you poſſeſs! In ſuch a 
form, too!—Eliza—dear Eliza !—why 
aſſume ſuch ſoftneſs ?—Fair image of 
+ Deceit—reſtore my peace - reſtore my 
inſenſibility. 


R * * X- ** 


Did you not bluſh—did you not 
figh—when firſt I told my paſſion ?— 
Did not thoſe eyes—ah ! thoſe deſtruc- 
tive eyes ! did they not fay, © Huntley, 
thou art beloved?” —Perfidious fex ! 


1 " FREY + 


Ah ! my Eliza, forgive me—pardon 
the diſtraction that thy charms—that a 
cruel mother—have occaſioned ! Where 
art thou, moſt loved—moſt injured wo- 
man? Where has the reſtleſs ambition 
of Lady Huntley conveyed thee ? 


Hear 
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Hear me, Eliza—if ever you wiſh to 


44 
4 fee me happy—if ever thy gentle heart 
y has pitied my ſufferings—if ever you 


| wiſh to taſte felicity yourſelf—inform 
me, I conjure thee, of the place of your 
reſidence then ſhall you behold your 
Huntley at your feet—his life his hand 
his fortune are all at your command 
— then will he live — then ſhall he be 
indebted to you, for more than life — 
for that peace of mind which winged its 
ſlight from him when you were torn 
away. 


*« Return, bleſt days— return, ye roſeate hours!“ 


muſt hope, my Eliza, ycu will ſpeak 
comfort to my ſoul. I will ſay Eliza 
Warwick has ever pitied the unhappy— 
Why, then, ſhould a faithful lover de- 

tpair? 
B 4 Adieu! 
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Adieu! too charming arbitreſs of my 
fate—be kind—be merciful—and let 


one Toft ſentiment plead for 


% 


The unhappy 


HuNrLEV. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
THE MARCHIONESS OF HUNTLEY. 


H, Madam, what a taſk ! What a: 
command have you laid on me ! 

Well might you ſhudder at the thoughts 
of bearing ſuch a recital to the ears of the 
amiable Marquis ſtill more—much 
more muſt I endure at being my/e/f the 
relater of ſo painful a recital. —Time 
and misfortunes have not, alas! worn off 
the too keen edge of my ſenſibility and 
the wretch, who has borne a great deal, 
mult {till bear more, becauſe her {ſorrow 
will not be compleated till ſhe over- 
whelms the object of her love in an abyſs 
of miſery. You frown, Madam—Ah ! 
forgive me, dear Lady !—a few—a 
very few days—and all is over—Lord 


Huntley will not be tempted to facri- 
lege the temple—to ſtorm a convent 
Bs A 
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A victim I am—but not to avarice— 
My days were blackened by misfortune, 
and it is now only that I have a pro- 
ſpect of happinefs—One trial more 
and then you will receive the welcome 
intelligence of my having bid adieu to 
all my troubles. *« Sitnated as I am, 
I muſt be bleſſed” — Ah! Madam, my re- 
fractory heart! Never while it beats, 
{hall I know peace—lt is a preſumptu- 
ous—diſcordant companion—it rebels 
againſt my better judgment—ſoon will 
it ceafe to diſquiet me; the little wretch, 
worn with perpetual flutterings, will 
ere long daſh itſelf againſt its cage, and 
by the laſt ſtruggle expiate for all its 
faults.—Dear Lady !—it to love the 
generous Marquis be a crime forgive 
and pity me, when you learn I died 


for it. 


I am weak and faint—but have re- 


aſſumed the pen to aſſure you that I 
{hall 
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ſhall obey your commands. Incloſed 
you will find the fatal packet, which 
your friendly hand undertakes to con- 
vey to Lord Huntley. I ſhall enter 
upon the melancholy detail immedi- 
ately, Think me not ungrateful, my 
Lady—think me not obſtinate—ah ! 
rather ſuppoſe me too yieldmg—too 
grateful in my nature. The tears of 
ſenſibility flow whilft I write—and may 
they, dear Lady Huntley ! waſh from 
your remembrance the preſumptuous 
wiſhes of | 


Your Ladyſhip's 
Moſt reſpectfully affectionate 


ELIZA WARWICK, 


To. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLEY. 


OUR reproaches, my Lord, wound 
| me leſs than your ſoftneſs, and 
I only wiſh that your letter had ended. 
as it began—how eaſy would it be to 
have convinced you, you accuſed me 
wrongfully ! how eaſy to have juſtified 
myſelf! The perfidy of my ſex might 
be lamented by you—but you have no. 
reafon to exclaim againſt it from expe- 
riencing it in me. I am a woman, 'tis 
true, my Lord—a weak, a helpleſs wo- 
man but honour, gratitude, and fide- 
lity, dwell not firmer in the breaſt of 
man than in mine. Ah! my Lord, have 
I not proved it? The ſacrifice I am 
about to make will convince you of it. 


The reproachful part of your letter 
thus anſwered, I am come to hat which 


I find 
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I find it much more difficult to reply 
to. —- Ah! Huntley, why ſhould 1 be 
more hardened to your ſeverity than 
your tenderneſs ? why did Nature be- 
ſtow on me a heart too ſenſible for my 
peace? or why-muſt my happineſs be 
the victim of capricious Fortune !— 
Dear Huntley ! wiſh me not to forget 
my duty. | 


Did I gh nd 1 bluſh ?—when 
firſt you revealed Ah! what a 
ſcene !—let me draw the dark ſhade of 
oblivion over it—let me baniſh it for 
ever from my remembrance | Happy 
moments! Muſt I not recur to ye! 
Muſt I not reflect what bliſs ye ſeemed 
to promiſe ! Suffer me to lay down my 
pen for a few minutes 


* * * * * 


This unpardonable weakneſs—for- 
give it, my Lord—delightful as it may 


appear 
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appear to you now—after your peruſaÞ 
of the following ſheets, it will need an 
apology. | am going to lay before you 
the hiſtory of an unfortunate life—the 
myſtery which you have ſo often wiſh- 
ed to underſtand then will you find- 
the poor Eliza an orphan in every ſenſe 
of the word—friendleſs—ſeduced— 
abandoned Is this the woman you 
fondly Iove?—this an object for Lord 
Huntley to adore ?—Impoſlible! —— 
Oh! tear Eliza from your heart! — 
leave her to her fate! Vet ah! my 
Lord, from your compaſſion I claim a 
benignanttear—read, and pity me 
allow the tenderneſs of your ſoul to whiſ- 
per, ſhe is unfortunate, not culpable— 
ſhe merits my friendſhip, tho? ſhe has 
loſt all title to my love. Once more 


J muſt reſign my pen 


of * * * * 


Lady 
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Lady Iſabella Trevice—ſufferyour rea- 
ſon to behold her ſuch as ſhe is my Lord 
noble, rich, young, and beautiful 
Now turn your eyes on the poor Ehza— 
What a contraſt!....... Be happy, 
my Lord I can never make you ſo- but 
in forgetting me, you will loſe the re- 
membrance of much nusfortune My 
word, my honour, have I pledged ro 
keep the ſecret of my confinement—ſuf- 
fice it to ſay, I am in a convent, and 
was it written in the book of Fare that I 
could taſte of peace, I might enjoy it here. 


Adieu! my Lord; my ſorrows wilt 
ſoon be ended, and you may then, with- 
out regret, remember, that, while you 
thought me innocent, you loved me.— 
The grave ſhews objects leſs criminal 
than they appeared in life; and, with- 
out a bluſh, you will ſay, © Eliza War- 
wick dared to poſſeſs for me the tendereſt 
affection.— Jes, my Huntley—her 

agonizing 


— — 
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agonizing heart aſpires to love you— 
and ſhe now declares it, becauſe the hour 


approaches when death will excuſe her 
to you. To your merit I owe this con- 
feſſion and I can fafely make it now, 
when the amiable Lady Huntley wil 
have nothing to fear from the diſcovery. 
Again adieu! ever deareſt and moſt ge- 
nerous of men] Reflect with pity on the 
fate of 


ELIZ A WARWICK. 


2 EPS: N 


O F 
ELIZA WARWICK. 


ADDKESSED TO THE 


MARQUIS OF HUNTLEY, 


SHOULD, my Lord, preface this 
hiſtory with an affurance of my feel- 


ing regret at ſending it, figce I know 
the ſenſible heart of him to whom it is 


addreſſed--If it occaſionsa few pangs to 
that heart, ſome tears may drop——1 
ſhall thank you for your pity--- but much 
rather would I fave your generous bo- 
ſom from ſo diſtreſsful a viſfitant--- and 
forever bury from your knowledge a 
ſtory replete with wretchedneſs and woe. 

Lady 
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—Lady Huntley, my Lord, has deſired 
me topoint out to you the impoſſibility 
of our ever being united the moſt ef- 


fectual method of obeying her is to ſend 


you the ſad hiſtory of the unfortunate ob- 
ject that you would raiſe to the happineſs 
of becoming your wife —Behold, then, 
my Lord, I am ready to paſs over once 
more the melancholy ſcenes of my life to 
do you ſervice— ſcenes! which the bare 
recollection of throws my foul into ago- 


nies—yet, when I remember the motive 


of thus tearing open wounds which the 


lenient hand of Time had but juſt cloſed 


hen remember that Lord Huntley 
is to be relieved from inquietude by my 
ſuffering afreſh—l1 undertake the taſk 


witheagerneſs—every dart of ſorrow this 


relation muſt coſt me, will in ſome mea- 
fure be blunted by that reflection. 
The cauſe in which I am engaged is a 
generous one; it may ſave your honour, 
my Lord but muſt kill my hopes. 

5 How 
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How much I prefer the former to the 


latter thoſe happy emotions which took 
their riſe from love the ſacrifice I am 


going to make will determine. 


My mother was the fourth daughter 


of the late Earl of Tenterdon—At the 


age of ſixteen ſhe was miſtreſs of every 
accompliſhment that could adorn her ſex 
he luxuriancy of beauty which even 
at that early period ſhe poſſeſſed, ren- 
dered her the object of general admira- 
tion. Lady Tenterdon (whether thro* 
vanity, or a miſtaken fondneſs for my 
mother) was anxious to exhibit the love- 
ly Lady Eliza Darcey thus ſoon at Court. 
That point of ceremony, ſo important 
in the eye of Nobility, being attained, 
ſhe was uſhered immediately into the 
gay world. At every public place ſhe 
conſtituted the principal part of admi- 
ration The fineſt ſpectacle - tke fineſt 
finger the fineſt actor were diſre- 

garded 
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garded the moment Lady Eliza ap- 
peared. She was the idol of her fa 
ther, and the fond darling” (as Lady 
Tenterdon uſed to term it) of her mo- 
ther's heart.” —Eliza was the compaſs 
by which their moſt ambitious hopes 
were ſteered, and they doubted not the 
pilot who would bring them into the har- 
bour they aimed at, by adding to their 
illuſtrious connections. 


The noiſe this new beauty made was 
not to be ſurpaſſed by the renown of 
the moſt valiant—nor did Czfar tri- 
umphover more conqueſts than did La- 
dy Eliza Darcey—her flaves were as 
numerous as her different airs—and, 
ſurely, in one ſo young and ſo admired, 
many may be thought allowable. 


In the ſuite of her adorers the Duke 
of Beauvariſe was not the moſt unheed- 
ed; and, if Lady Eliza felt no prepeſ 
| ſeſſion 
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feſſion in his favour, it was enough that 
Lord and Lady Tenterdon thought 


him, the moſt accompliſhed of men.— 


This nobleman, with an immenſe for- 
tune, had youth, ſenſe, perſon, and me- 
rit, to recommend him. The refracto- 
ry heart will often ſee objections in an 
object, where they really do not exiſt— 
the Duke's faults with Lady Eliza were 
not few; and as he was too much inlove 
to prove as good a rallier as her viva 
city and inſenſibility to his paſſion ſuf- 
ſuffered her to be, ſne treated him with 
a degree of ſeverity in her ſatire which 
nothing but the moſtferventattachment 
on his fide could have excuſed. He 
propoſed himſelf to the Earl as a match 
for his daughter, and was joyfully ac- 
cepted of: an early day for the celebra- 
tion of nuptials, which were to be the 
foundation of felicity to all but Eliza, 
was as eagerly granted by Lord Ten- 

terdon 
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terdon as ſolicited for by the impatient 
Beauvariſe. 


Lady Norfolk (my mother's ſecond 
ſiſter) was about that time going down 
to her ſeat in Huntingdonſhire ; and La- 
dy Eliza, during the drawing-up of ſet- 
tlements, and the preparations uſual on 
fuch occaſions, defired leave to attend 
Her ſiſter into the country. 


Now, my Lord, am I approaching a 
period in which I begin to feel myſelf 
affeted—a period on which the happi - 
neſs of my honoured mother's life de- 
pended. Lady Norfolk was that ſort 
of woman who ſtrikes with admiration 
at the firſt view— her perſon was beau- 
tiful—in ſaying that you beſtowed on 
Her the only encomium ſhe merited 
yet to accuſe her of any flagrant crime 
would be unjuſt—her happineſs cen- 


tered in adoration, to every thing elſe 
2 ſhe 
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ſhe was inſenſible to meet with that 
darling tribute to her charms, ſhe ap- 
peared continually in ſome diſſipated 
ſcene—Never, with her own conſent, 
would Lady Norfolk have left London, 
had ſhe not known that her Lord loved 
ſociety ſo well, as to inſure her a train 
of admirers—and that in Huntingdon- 
ſhire ſhe would reign over a little prin- 
cipality unrivalled by any ſiſter beauty 
at leaſt who could figure in ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed and attractive a line as ſhe did 
— This reflection conſoled her, and they 
departed fromtown. | 


Norfolk-Manſion was the reſort of 
the young and gay—Pleaſure ruled with 
abſolute dominion, and each day was 
witneſs to the inſtitution of ſome new 
entertainment. 


Lady Eliza, very unhappy from the 


change that was ſo ſoon to take place 
| in 
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in her ſituation, wiſhed for more retire- 
ment, and to beenabled to indulge her 


chagrin without controul—When ſhe 
could ſteal a moment to herſelf, ſhe rea- 
ſoned with her heart Duty—grati- 
tude—nay, ambition !—were urged to 
baniſh its inſenſibility— and every art 
uſed to inſpire her ſoul with thoſe ſenti- 
ments of love which the Duke was but 
too juſtly entitled to — yet all were 


fruitleſs; they recoiled againſt the pur- 


poſe they were intended to execute, and 
ſhe never thought of the connection ſo 
ſoon to take place without ſhuddering 
A will write to my father,” cried 
Lady Eliza one day, almoſt drowned 
in tears, I will open my ſoul to him, 
and own I am unhappy.” Her pen was 
inſtantly employed—it addreſſed Lord 
Tenterdon in terms that would have mo. 
ved the moſt indifferent to the woes o 
a fellow creature—Alas! her fituation 
was b rwy deplorable ? ſhe had no re- 

ſcource 
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ſource but in the mercy of a man who . 
was impenetrable to the pleadings of 
Nature, when they were to claſh with 
his ambition —and who on ſuch occa- 
ſons reſembled in his feelings 

« A ſavage bred in Scythian wilds ; ſoft hu- 

manizing Pity never reach'd his heart.“ 

Frequently was Lord Tenterdon heard 
to declare, he wonld prefer ſeeing his daug he 
ters dead at his feet, than hehold them wed- 
ded to the worthieſt men without titles and 
riches. His anſwer was therefore pe- 
remptory, and Lady Eliza received it 
with evident marks of horror. 


One day, tired of the inceſſant croud 
which hurried to Norfolk Manſion, ſhe 


complained of indiſpoſition, and excuſed 
herſelf from leaving her apartment.— 


About nine in the evening, when ſhe 


thought every perſon engaged in the ſa- 
loon, ſhe was tempted by the ſerenity of 
the weather, and the brightneſs of the 

Vol. I. GG 
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moon, to walk in thoſe delightful woods 
which Lord Norfolk had taken much 
pains to render beautiful—The trees 
were thick, and the beams that broke 
through them from the ſpangled hori- 
zon, and the charming orb which ſhone 
in its fulleſt ſplendour, for ſome time, 
conſpired to aſſiſt the ſad turn of her 
mind, and gave her a taſte of the volup- 
tuouſneſs of ſorrow, which ſhe eagerly 
indulged. —Weary at length with walk- 
ing, ſhe ſeated herſelf on the root of a 
large lime, and charmed by a melodious 
nightingale that had perched on one of 
its branches, liſtened to its melancholy 
notes with enthuſiaſtic pleaſure.— Her 
ſenſibility, ever lively, ever exquiſite, 
inſpired in her breaſt the moſt delight- 
ful ſenſations, and ſhe was nearly reſpon- 
five to a ſong ſo ſoft—ſo accordant to 
the harmony of her own ſoul. —The 
charm did not continue—the bird flew 
from that ſide of the grove, andher ideas 

pas reaſſume d 
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reaſſumed their natural tendency 


Happy bird!” cried ſhe audibly, ho -: 


unconſtrained art thou !—-Thy ſong is 
happy, though, tis plaintive; and thy 
little heart flutters not at ills to come 
Ah! poor Eliza! how ſoon wilt thou 
wiſh for its inſenſibility ! how miſerable 
will one ſhort month make thee! Crue] 
father! moſt unkind of men! you 
poſſeſs not paternal feelings! ”—A 
flood of tears prevented her ſaying more, 
and ſhe was ſo totally abſorbed in the 
idea of her wretchedneſs, that ſhe per- 
ceived not a man ſtanding before her, in 
an attitude of aſtoniſhment and compaſ- 
fion—ſheſtarted at the ſound of his voice, 
when he thus exclaimed, Ah! Ma- 


dam, you ſeem overwhelmed with af- 


fliction; permit me to intreat that thoſe 
charming cyes may be dried, and em- 
ploy me on any occaſion that can even in 
the ſlighteſt manner calm your anxiety. 
am a man of honour; and, though a 

C 2 ſtranger 
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ſtanger to you, am authoriſed by that. 
ſacred title to ſay, you may dare confide 
in me—My ſoul is humane—it never 
yet harboured deceit, or availed itſelf 
of opportunity to hurt the innocent— 
judge, then, of the propriety of my fen- 
timents towards you, and how I am af- 
fected at beholding fo fair a creature a 
prey to that devouring monſter Grief— 
Say, Madam, how can I poſſibly re- 
lieve you—and my zeal in ſerving you 
will beſt vouch the ſincerity of my 
words.” Lady Eliza was now ſtruck 
with her imprudence—Fear fixed her 
torpid to her place whilſt the ſtranger 
ſpoke; whenheended, a numerous croud 
of thoughts ruſhed on her mind, and 
diſtracted her with fear and confuſion 
that which diſturbed her moſt was, 
that ſhe had partly revealed her ſecret 
to a man ſhe never ſaw, and who might 
ungenerouſly uſe the diſcovery to her 
diſadvantage.—Filled with this idea, 

I | ſhe 
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ſhe quitted her ſeat, and with a tone 
of high diſdain exclaimed, Begone ! 
bold intruder—begone and ſeek no 
further to moleſt my retirement.” — 
The ſtranger bowed low, and retreated, 
when for the firſt time Lady Eliza 
viewed him with leſs inattention than 
ſhe had done, and in his diſcovered the 
moſt perfect form her eyes had ever 
beheld % Heavens!” ſaid Lady 
Eliza in a very low voice, © who 1s it 
J have thus addreſſed? What a ſavage 
muſt he think me! I will advance to- 
wards him—I will apologize.” —She 
did ſo.—“ Sir, I ought to aſk your 
pardon,” ( cried the trembling beauty) 
for my incivility, and add my thanks 
for your generous offer—but, alas! I 
am unhappy—and no one on earth 
(but thoſe who will not) can relieve 
me,—Adieu ! Sir; forget this ſcene,” 
She was hurrying from him, when the 


charming ſtranger caught hold of her 
hand, 
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hand, © Rather ought I to implore 
your pardon, Madam, for my unſea- 
ſonable interruption—but allow me co 
explain myſelf—I am an unfortunate 
man, entangled in an engagement the 
moſt cruel—My father has dragged 
me to Lord Norfolk's with the lady he 
has allotted for my bride—Sick of the 
company, but moſt of her, I came into 
theſe walks to indulge a chagrin too 
viſible to be concealed—and hardly had 
I wandered ten minutes before I diſ- 
covered you—-Need I ſay more ?—I 
ſaw your ſorrow—l heard your pathe- 
tic 'exclamations—and, unable to con- 
tain myſelf longer, I dared to diſturb 
your ſolitude—Forgive me, Madam; 
*tis I who ſhould ſue for forgiveneſs.” 
Lady Eliza heard—and could have re- 
mained to liſten, had he ſpoke for ages. 
At length ſhe begged him to ſay no 
more on a ſubject that made her bluſh 
for her behaviour; and, after affuring 

him 
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him of her concern for his unhappy ſitu- 
ation, told him her name and begged 
to be informed of his. My name, 
Madam, is Warwick — my father is a 
near neighbour of Lord Norfolk's, 
and with your permiſſion I will call 
here to-morrow, and will hope to be 
favoured with a fight of the moſt love- 
ly woman in the univerſe.” Lady 
Eliza would not accept of his attend- 
ance to the houſe ; and, half dead with 
fear and wonder, ſhe made the beſt of 
her way to her own apartment, —< Ah!” 
cried ſhe, throwing herſelf into a chair, 
*am I not indeed culpable?—Theſe 
emotions— the ſound of that voice 
—Oh ! Warwick—Who and what art 
thou ?—charming, generous man !— 
Your griefs are equal to mine—our 
fate bears ſome reſemblance.” After 
ſuch expreſſions, I need not fay that 
Lady Eliza ſpent a diſturbed and reft- 
leſs night: they are ſufficient to evince 
ſhe 
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ſhe took ſome intereſt in Colonel 
Warwick's misfortunes. She aroſe 
early the next morning, dreſſed with a 
care and anxiety ſhe knew not how to 
account for, and thought the hours 
the longeſt ſhe had ever ſpent, when 
Lady Norfolk entering her dreſſing 
room, © Come, Eliza”——faid ſhe, 
**-come down, and fee the beauty and 
admiration of the world—Young War- 
wick, juſt arrived from Italy, with all 
the airs and graces that nature can be- 
ſtow, or art acquire, comes thus often 
to my houfe, to ſhew his ſenſe of the 
power of my charms : he was here 
yeſterday, child—but you are ſo un- 
accountably dull—elſe you might have 
ſeen him ſooner I muſt tell you a 
compliment he paid me—he took my 
hand as he was going away, and, look- 
ing at me very attentively, exclaimed, 
Beautiful Lady Norfolk! how much 


does the lovelieſt woman that Nature ever 
created 
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created reſemble you! her eyes—her de- 
licacy! An Italian, or a Pariſian, I 
ſuppoſe 2?” No, faith—an Engliſh Di- 
vinity, my Lady.” There's for you, 
Eliza—you ſee the poor man loves me— 
but I will keep him at a diſtance—He 
has never ſeen you yet, as he declared 
at dinner when Lord B. gave you as his 
toaſt—elſe I ſhould think he meant that 
you were like me—you know, my dear,. 
your eyes have been paid the compliment 
of being thought like mine.” Thus ſne 
ran on, and might have done ſo much 
longer without ſuffering any interruption 
from Lady Eliza, had not Lady Nor- 
folk's impatienee to ſee this Adonis put 
a period to her volubility. Her ſiſter 
with bluſhes, and a pleaſing palpitation, 
conſented to attend her into the drawing 
room, where all the company were aſ- 
ſembled. One glance towards a large 
pier glaſs, which reflected the whole of 
her figure, gaveher encouragement, and. 

| C 5 told 
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told her ſhe was never more adorned for 
conqueſt, With trembling ſteps Lady 
Eliza followed Lady Norfolk into the 
room, where the infinuating Warwick 
was ſeated, not leſs agitated than the fair 
one whom he momently expected. As 
ſoon as the ladies entered, heapproached 
wich the reſt of the gentlemen to pay 
them the compliments of the morning, 
when Lord Norfolk, taking the hand of 
Col. Warwick, drew him up to Lady 
Eliza, and begged leave to introduce 
him to her as the friend of his earlieſt 
days. 


Suffer me, my Lord, to paſs over the 
minutes the Rours— that flew unper- 
ceived by thefe lovers, (for fincere one; 
they very foon became after this mtro- 
duction, ) until Lady Eliza received a 
command to return to town, importing 
that the Duke of Beauvariſe was impa- 
tient to call her his. She wrote to her 

mother, 
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mother, to open to her the ſituation of 
her heart ſhe beſought Lady Tenterdon 
to be her advocate with her father, and 
urge him to lay aſide the cruel reſolu- 
tion of ſacrificing her to ambitious mo- 
tives—ſhe declared her love for Col. 
Warwick and concluded by aſſuring her 
Ladyſhip, that nothing but death could 
tear his image from her heart. 


This letter exaſperated both father and 
mother, and they ſent Lord Weſtley 
(their eldeſt ſon) to attend her to town, 
and to carry their final anſwer to this 


undutiful daughter,“ as they called her. 


When Lord Weſtley arrived at Nor- 
folk Manſion, he addreſſed the gentle 
Eliza in the cruelleſt and harſheſt ſtrain 
Ehe terrified her with his unmanly 
threats, and . ſwore he would challenge 
her lover, if ſhe ſeemed the leaſt reiuc- 
tant to part from him. The noiſe and 

C 6 buſtle 
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* buſtle, which this hot-headed young man 
occafioned, drew Lady Norfolk out of 
her reverie, and ſhe was at laft ſenſible 
that Col. Warwick admired only her ſiſ- 
ter. Stung with reſentment at being 
deprived of fo delightful a conqueſt, ſhe 
loaded her with reproaches for her diſ- 
fimulation and clandeſtine encourage- 
ment ofhim, and inſiiſted on Lady Eliza 
accompanying Lord Weſtley immedi- 
ately to London; bidding her, at the 
fame time, 0 be careful how ſhe ever enter- 
ed her houſe again. | 


The unhappy fufferer, obliged to com- 
ply, gave a paſhve hand to her inhuman. 
brother, who put her into his chaiſe, 
and after ſome hours travelling poſt ar- 
rived in town. 


Col. Warwick, on hearing of the ab- 
rupt departure of his loved Eliza, was 
almoſt deprived of reaſon ; he ſought out 

his 
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his father, and, throwing himfelf at his 
feet, intreated his ſanction to follow the 
miſtreſs of his foul, and fave her from 
falling a wretched ſacrifice to mercileſs 
oppreſſion. His father at firſt ridicuted 
his romantic notions; but finding his dif- 
trefs too poignant to bear rallying pa- 
tiently, aſſumed a ſerious air, and told 
him he never could conſent (or even liſ- 
ten a ſecond time) to a propoſal fo near 
bordering on madneſs—He reminded 
him of the large fortune he ſhould! get 
by his marriage with Miſs Denſon, and 
the ſmall} one Lord Tenterdon could 
give his daughter“ The firſt is an 
heireſs, my boy,” cried the miſerable 
old man; the fecond may be a beauty 
but ſhe has not an hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds to give her the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke Come, come, Harry, you 
are a younger brother, and muſt court for. 
tune in the way I point out to you 
If youdo not marry Miſs Denſon, I ſwear 

by 
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by every thing moſt ſacred, you, or your 
poſterity, ſhall never be the better for a 
ſhilling of mine.” Keep, then, your 
pelf, © cried the young man: © I do not 
aſk you for it, Sir; my happineſs con- 
fiſts not in money—you convince me 
yours does; I will not leſſen it, by tak- 
ing a guinea from you; enjoy it, Sir, 
and with it every bleſſing—I will wan- 
der in ſearch of that peace I ſhould for 
ever relinquiſh in ſo deteſtable an union 
——beſtow on me the parental wiſhes of a 
father—tis all I defire.” At theſe laſt 
words he kneeled again to the enraged 
Baronet, and taking one of his hands re- 
ſpectfully paſſed it to. his lips—after. 
which, he mounted his horſe, and gal- 
loped to his friend Sir Edward Bentick's 
where he ſtaid three days, in expecta- 
tion of hearing from Lady Eliza—His 
hopes were vain—no letter appeared in 
that time ; and, his anxiety increaſing 
with each minute, he imagined, as moſt 
people 
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people do, when warmly intereſted in 
any event which paſſes at ſome diſtance 
from them, that every ſtranger who 
comes from that ſpot can give intelli- 
gence of the important affair. Ne rode 
towards London—and, in the heat of 
impatience, and torture of ſuſpence, was 
ready to inquire of every one he met, 
coming from thence, Whether Lady Eliza 
was married? If Lord Tenterdon kept he? 
confined ? tc. Oc. 


He was juſt alighted at Stevenage, 
when his ſervant came to tell -him, 
that à gentleman inquired for him, and that 
upon being told he was on his way to Lon- 
don, be ſeemed glad of the information, and 
begged to be admitted to his converſation, for 
be had ſomething of conſequenee to deliver and 
communicate ts him.” * Shew him in,” 
cried the tranſported Warwick, * he 
brings me tidings of my Eliza, He 
propheſied truly. 


Lady 
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Lady Eliza had been cloſely confined 
on her arrival in town, and allowed to 
tee no viſitor but the Duke of Beauvarife. 
She conſidered that Nobleman's cha- 
rater—ſhe knew there was ſome ami- 
able traits in it and, without reſerve, 
frankly confeſſed to him the ſituation 
of her heart.— She implored him not 
only to defer the marriage, but to en- 
deavour to convey a letter from her to- 
Col. Warwick « Ah! Madam,” 
replied the aſtoniſhed Duke, what is 
it you tell me? A rival !—a happy ri- 
val, too! ls it poſſible !”” He traverf- 
ed the room in an agitation little ſhort 
of phrenzy—the afflicted Eliza burſt 
into ,tears—the ſight of them were too 
affecting not to make an impreſſion. on 
the ſenſibility. of Beauvariſe—He pauſ. 
ed, viewed her with attention, and, 
falling on his knees, exclaimed, **Charm- 
ing, amiable Eliza! for Heaven's ſake 
Jet me not ſee you weep—Ah ! pity me! 

overcome 
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overcome not my reſolutions—— 
ſuffer me to hope.” She aroſe, and 
turning from him, Love me! Good 
God! can this be called love, to aſſrſt 
in making me miſerable? No, my 
Lord, ſo generous a paſſion your boſom 
is a ſtranger to.“ I will convinee 
you, Madam,” (replied the unfortunate 
Beauvariſe) that I am not the felfifh 
- monſter you take me for—No—l will 
obey you, though you command me to 
bring him to you—though you exact 
of me the painful taſk of beſtowing you 
on him I will fly, Madam—1 will 
ſeek out this happy lover will bring 
him to your feet—and then tear my- 
ſelf for ever from your fight—leſt your 
compaſſion ſhould cauſe one ſigh to 
eſcape your boſom, when you ſee me 
the victim of your cruelty.” As he en- 
ded he wiped a tear from either eye, 
and beſought her with compoſure to 
employ him in her ſervice. Lady Eliza 
| | Was 
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was penetrated with ſorrow—but re- 
flecting on this opportunity as the only 
one perhaps ſhe ſhould ever. gain of 
forwarding her wiſhes—with many tears 
apologies, and encomiums on hisexalt. 
ed way of thinking, ſhe intruſted the 
amiable Beauvariſe with a letter to Col. 
Warwick. —“ Inquire for him, my 
Lord, cried Eliza, at every ſtage be- 
tween this and Warwick-Hall, for 1 
make no doubt he is on the road to 
London.“ The Duke received the 
packet with emotion; and, after aſſur- 
ing her he would be faithful to his 
truſt, quitted Lord Tenterdon's houſe 
with precipitation. Ah! what am I 
about to do?” ſaid he, as ſoon as he re- 
tired; to reſign the moſt deſirable 
object in the world—nay, more—to 
ſeek for my rival, and meditate with 
bim how to ſecure her to him 
mudder at the idea—l never can ac- 
compliſh it—Merciful Heaven! what a 

trial! 


— 
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trial! — —Yet is it not incum- 

bent on me to be generous ball 

Beauvariſe ſuffer a low-minded ſelfiſn- 

neſs to prevent his making one effort 

that (though it coſts him dear) will give | 
happineſs to the woman he adores ?— 
I can ot heſitate Dear Eliza! I muſt 

not abuſe your confidence—your peace 

ſhould be preferred to my own.” 


I 
8 When the Duke got home, he or- 
8 dered a hired chaiſe and horſes, and 
8 without an attendant ſet off immediate- 
p for Huntingdonſhire He had tra- 
5 velled great part of the night, and was 
waiting for freſh horſes at Stevenage, 
when Col, Warwick ſtopped at the ſame 
; inn, whoſe name being accidentally 
mentioned by the waiter, in the Duke's 
hearing, led him to make the neceſſary 
inquiries, and cauſed his heart to 
throb with a variety of emotions not 
the leaſt predominant amongſt them 
was 
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was that of pleaſure, in ſo ſoon having 


an opportunity of ns, 96. the charm- 
ing Eliza. 


The moment Col. Warwick's ſervant 


_ preſented his maſter's compliments, and 


intreated the favour of the ſtranger's 
company, the Duke followed him into 
the room, where Col. Warwick was 
waiting his arrival with impatience, 
No ſooner did he behold the elegant 
perſon of Warwick, and his animated 
countenance, than he ſighed within 
himſelf at the very great advantages 
this dangerous rival poſſeſſed, and re- 
luctantly approved Lady Eliza's taſte. 


After the uſual ſalutations that two 
well - bred men (not having met before) 
are ſuppoſed to make, Beauvariſe pro- 
ceeded to buſineſs—*< Sir,” ſaid he, 
with an agitation he could not conceal, 
l am come on an extraordinary er- 

rand ; 
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rand ; 1 have travelled poſt to embrace 
m. Ja man I have cauſe to hate—and, what 
is worſe, to deliver him a tender billet 

from the miſtreſs of my affections.“ 

ne Strange, indeed!“ replied War- 
na wick ; © Can I be of any ſervice to you, 
8 Sir, in this affair ?—1 ſhould hope ſo, 
ol by your doing me the honour of defir- 
ing an interview Hold, Sir,” an- 
de. wered the Duke; © Do you know 
int! this hand?” fhewing him part of the 
oa ſuperſcription of EI Eliza's letter 
in! Warwick reddened—* Sir, you are dif« 
es poſed to trifle— rendered deſperate by 
bh wretchedneſs, I can but ill brook it 
Who are you?“ © A few, minutes 
calmneſs,” returned. the unfortunate 

o lover—** I am that Beauvariſe who was 
e) intended for Lady Eliza Darcy's huſ- 
band the deſpiſed the miſer- 
e, able object of her averſion— I am 
I, come to make you blefſed—to prefent 
1. you with this letter it is but juſt, after 
| having 
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having given you both pain, that 1 
ſhould ſeek for opportunities of doing 
you ſervice——No thanks, Sir—(for 
Warwick had graſped his hand, and 
though his tongue refuſed utterance to 
his acknowledgments, his intelligent } 
eyes expreſſed all the gratefal feelings | 
of his heart) -I merit none—Were you 
in my ſituation, would you not act thus? | 
I Vill leave you to indulge the 
tranſports that letter muſt cauſe, with- 
out conſtraint.“ He hurried out of the 
room; and left Warwick- abforbed in 
admiration and aſtoniſhment. He ſoon 
recovered himſelf, however, at caſting 
his eyes on the well-known writing of 
his Eliza; and, after kiſſing the letter 
with rapture, broke the ſeal; and read 
the ann words: 


„THE generous Duke ef Beau: 
vanſe conveys this to your hands, my 
Warwick —and I have only time to tell 

= you 
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you, that he will concert ſome method 
for our meeting, and that ſpeedily. 
I am hurried—I am interrupted by my 
fears.— Adieu!“ 


© Ever dear ever faithful Eliza l' ex- 
claimed he thou haſt made me the 
happieſt of my ſex !' He baſtened out 
in purſuit of the moſt amiable ef men, 
whom he found walking up and down 
the room in profound meditation He 
advanced towards him, and throwing 
himſelf at his feet, he poured forth the 
effuſions of a ſoul overwhelmed with 
the tendereſt obligations He entreated 
Beauvariſe to tell him, whether the fa- 
crifice he had made was a painful one 
— Ah if it is,“ cried he, Warwick 
can be generous too, and he will never 
deprive fo exalted a heart of its peace, 
tho* his own ſhould be the victim.“ 
« Riſe, amiable youth,” faid the Duke; 
" do not thus diſtreſs me — l make no 
ſacrifice 
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ſacrifice—inquire no further—Eliza 
loves you—and you alone can make 
her happy.” 


The friends ſpent the remainder of 
the night, and ſome hours of the fol- 
lowing morning, in converſation; each 
moment that brought them better ac- 
quainted ſhewed them the intrinſic 
worth of both.—About fix o'clock they 
bot out ages for London. 


55 


50 ould hoy too 8 my Lord, 
were to enumerate the many mechings 
the excellent Beauvariſe contrived for 
theſe lovers—However, the important 
moment arrived that united them, and 
that is too eſſential to be omitted. 
Lord Tenterdon began to grow un- 
eaſy at the dilatory work of the law- 
yers, and propoſed to the Duke to 


—_—y his dapghtes, before the ſettle- 
a 5 ments 
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ments were finiſhed—Beauvariſe played 
his part admirably—he aſſured his 
Lordſhip his wiſhes kept pace with his 
deſires, and he would teſtify his joy by 
giving a ſuperb ball, at his houſe in 
Groſvenor- Square, the night before the 
ceremony was to be performed, and fix- 
ed it for the week following. 


The Earl promiſed chat all his family 
ſhould be there; but excuſed himſelf, 
as too gouty and infirm to be out late, 
— This apology was readily accepted, 
and the Duke waited on Lady Eliza to 
communicate to her this intelligence, — 
The plan was laid, and on the night of 
this ball, Lady Eliza, inſtead of being 
handed to her chair, was put into a 
chaiſe by Col. Warwick and the Duke, 


and they immediately ſet off for Scot- 
land. 
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Lady Tenterdon, who had gone to 
her own apartments directly as ſhe was 
ſat down at home, heard nothing of 
Eliza's being miſſing till ſhe aroſe the 
next noon. The moſt faithful, and the 
favourite attendant of Lady Eliza had 
been ordered to wait in the chaiſe, at 
ſome little diſtance from the Duke's, 
for it was deſigned ſhe ſhould accom- 
pany her miſtreſs in her flight. The 
ſervants of the houſe ſuppoſed ther 
young lady had been ſuffered to go home 
with Lady Emily Colville, her eldeſt 
ſiſter, as it was very uſual for her to de 
ſo—they had therefore no ſuſpicions— 
nor, indeed, could her unerring pru- 
dence (until that might) ever have giv- 
en riſe to any. Her footman had been 
corrupted, and returned not till nine 
o2clock in the morning to Lord Ten- 
terdon's—when, with well-diſſembled 
honeſty, he enquired whether “ his 


Lady was returned ?”—and made cut a 
feaſible 
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feaſible ſtory, that he and the chairmen 
were in waiting at the Duke's from 
twelve o'clock the preceding night, and 
when they ſaw Lady Tenterdon get 
into her chair, they expected to be 
called immediately—but the Duke's 
houſe being quiet, (the company hav- 
ing all ſeparated by fix,) and finding it 
to no purpoſe to remain any longer, 
they came home to reſt, making no 
doubt but that they ſhould hear r'1ings 
of Lady Eliza at their return. 


Lady Tenterdon, when the was dreſ- 
ſed, ſent to deſire her daughter to attend 
her and her Lord at breakfaſt, in her 
dreſfing-room. Her woman heſitated 
—*© You do not hear me,” cried her 
Ladyſhip. Lady Eliza did not lodge 
at home laſt night, my Lady.'—** Not 
lodge at home! Was there ever ſuch ſtu- 
pidity ! Do you go, (turning to ano- 
ther of her maids)—do you endeavour 

+ is to 
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to underſtand this command!“ Ah! 
my Lady,” exclaimed the affrighted 
Abigail, © what Storer tells you 15 real- 
ly true: Lady Eliza did not come home 
laſt night —ſhe is, I ſuppoſe, with one 
of our young ladies.” Lady Tenter- 
don was wild with her preſages— 
«© What is it you tell me!“ cried 
ſhe; “ my daughter not returned! 
—Gracious Heaven! what can have be- 
come of her!—Diſpatch meſſengers to 
Lady Emily Colville's—Lady Harriet 
Pelham's—ſhe muſt be with one of her 
ſiſters Where are her ſervants ?— }. 
the men who attended her? - they can 
inform us.” Their ſtory was related— 
Half dead with terror, ſhe flew to Lord 
Tenterdon, and found him writing in 
his cloſet—She informed him of her 
fears, and aſked his opinion He re- 
plied, © Lady Eliza was gone to his 
daughter Emily's, and ſhe need not 
alarm herſelf.'—But when the meſſen- 

gers 
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gers returned from Lady Colville's and 
Lady Pelham's, with an account of her 


not being at either place, it became too 
ſerious to be trifled with, 


Lord Weſtley, who had been out of 
town ſome days, at that moment alight- 
ed at his father's; and upon being told 
the cauſe of their alarm, he went to the 
Duke's, and. enquired for him—The 
ſervant, who opened a parlour-door, 
and begged him to enter, informed him 
* that his Grace had ſet off for one of 
his country-ſeats that very morning, by 
break of day.” What perplexi- 
ties ! They could form no idea of 
Eliza's fate—But Lord Tenterdon, un- 
willing to believe his fayourite ſcheme 
would prove abortive, pretended to be 
well convinced ſhe was with ſome fe- 
male friend in London, and would be 
at home very ſhortly. All that 
day they were tortured with ſuſpence— 

D 3 They 
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They concluded, that, if ſhe defigned 
to let Col. Warwick into the ſecret of 
her elopement ſhe could not do it in leſs 
than twenty four hours; and after the 
receipt of her letter, ſome time muſt be 
confumed ere Col. Warwick could ar- 
rive in London: this reflection conſol- 
ed them, and they determined that 
every fearch ſhould be directly made 
after the culpable fugitive. But what 
appeared moſt unaccountable was, the 
fudden departure of Beauvarife—** She 
could not have gone off with him!“ — The 
very thought of it made the old Earl 
rub his hands, and exclaim, Ah! 1 
don't doubt it the girl has ſpirit, and 
wants to ſurpriſe us with a frolic—the 
idea is good.” However excellent it 
might be, it did not calm his fears, which 
would intrude in ſpite of his endea- 
yours to ſtifle them All that day was 
ſpent in fruitleſs inquiries—the, night, 
in vain ſurmiſes. The next morning a 

letter 
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letter from the Duke of Beauvariſe un- 
ravelled the myſtery, and left them 
without one doubt to give them com- 
fort. I tranſcribe a copy of it to your 
Lordſhip, as it muſt ſerve to ſhew the 
nobleneſs of ſentiment which this young 
Nobleman poſſefled—He was a man 
who did honour to his country, and 
adorned the Court—Pity that Fate had 
not ſpared him to England and his 
friends ſome time longer! But dare I 
arraign the decree of Heaven! Alas! 
my Lord, the tear of regret will fall, 
in ſpite of my reſignation to its will. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE EARL OF TENTERDON. 


«« My Lord, 


« SENSIBLE of your 

Lordſhip's humanity, conſcious of the 
tenderneſs you experience for the ami- 
4 able 
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able Lady Eliza, and perfectly aſſur- 
ed of her filial affection and love of 
virtue, I am ſeated, not to become a 
ſuppliant for her, (that I am fure would 
be unneflary,) but to awaken thoſe ſen- 
timents of compaſſion for the unhappy 
which are readily excited in your and 
Lady Tenterdon's boſoms. 


< Your ſweet Eliza, your darling 
child, my Lord, is the object for whom 
thoſe ſentiments muſt xow glow.—Al- 
moſt driven by my unfortunate paſſion, 
and your reiterated commands, to wed 
a man ſhe could not love—even when 
ſhe declared to you her inclination for 
another—be not ſurpriſed if the brink 
of miſery ſhe ſtood on gave her cou- 
rage to break through the cruel injunc- 
tion of a parent, by ſeeking refuge in 
the protection of the moſt excellent of 
his ſex, —Your daughter, my Lord, 
is married I am the chief contriver 


of 
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of this union Too generous to de- 
ceive, ſhe informed me of the ſituation 
of her heart—and when I knew how 
worthily it was beſtowed, I repaid her 
confidence, in the beſt manner I was 
able, by ſecuring her felicity—1I did itar 
the moment ſhe was moſt beloved by 
me—You my Lord, ſurely! will not 
deal leſs tenderly Reflect, that, if a 
Lover could give up his deareſt hopes 
in the poſſeſſion of a miſtreſs, a Father 

ſhould do more for a child who never 

erred till obliged to it by his arbitrary 
commands, in a point where the ſlight- 
eſt compulſion ought never to be uſed. 


& Col. Warwick, my Lord, is of a 
noble family—he has diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf lately 1n the ſervice of the King, 
which well authorized the rapid pro- 
motion of ſo. young a man—his own 
ſex eſteem, and wiſh to copy him; the 
other admire, and figh for him Does 
| D 5 not 
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not this evince that the amiable War- 
wick is ſenſible, generous, fincere, and 
elegant My pen is inadequate to the 
eulogiums he merits—in a word, Lady 
Eliza only is deſerving of him. 


© The only misfortune Col. War- 
wick at preſent knows, is the having 
offended his father by diſappointing his 
views in an alliance he had planned for 
him with a woman of fortune, as de- 
formed in her perſon as ſhe was in tem- 
per—and who promiſed him, in her 
appearance, a life of wretchedneſs, had 
they met in the connubial bands. He 
declared his averſion to the lady to Sir 
Willaam Warwick, and that nothing 
ſhould induce him to marry her; and 
for this open violation of his authority 
will, no doubt, feel his reſentment.— 
Even the honour of being connected 
to your Lordſhip could not dazzle the 
eyes of a mifer—but, had Lady Eliza 
poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed an equal ſhare of fortune with 
Miſs Denſon,—Sir William would have 
thought of his marriage with rapture. 


«© I ſhudder when I reflect what the 
delicate Eliza would haveſuffered with a 
lover leſs attached to her than I was— 
her tears might not have moved him— 
her prayers and ſighs waſted in vain, 
ſhe would have become the ſad victim 
of parental authority—Ah! Lord Ten- 
terdon, bleſs Heaven for her eſcape, 
an open wide your arms to receive this 
amiable child! Suffer me to bring her 
to them; and for her ſake, as well as 
his own, honour Col. Warwick with 
your friendſhip—your aſſiſtance. By 
my advice they have left England till 
you can view this affair in a proper 
light; on your anſwer, my Lord, de- 
pends their immediate return. 


' 


Wy | CS 46 Be 
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«© Be convinced that I am not leſs 
your friend than before this event hap- 
pened—and that I fhall ever eſteem 
myſelf happy in teſtifying to your Lord- 
ſhip (or any part of your family) that 
d am, my Lord, 


Your and their fincere 
and moſt devoted ſervant, 


BEAUVARISE,” 


Lord Tenterdon, upon reading this 
letter, looked and ſpoke more like a 
madman than a reaſonable being—he 
reproached Lady Tenterdon with her 
carelefineſs that fatal night he abuſed 
Lord Weſtley for being out of town 
put moſt of all he execrated the noble 
Bcauvariſe, as the cauſe of his greateſt 
misfortune. In vain did his family en- 
deavour to pacify him“ Take no 

notice 
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notice of the ungrateful girl,” cried 
they in one voice—< let her ſuffer for 
her diſobedience—forget that you have 
fuch a daughter—ſhe is unworthy of 
our regard.” Theſe unkind fuggeſti- 
ons ferve but to raiſe more fiercely the 
ſparks of reſentment in his boſom—and, 
retiring to his ſtudy, he writ the fol- 
lowing anſwer to the Duke, which con- 
tained the moſt cruel of reſolutions, 
and which no father but Lord Tenter- 
don could have adhered to. 


TO HIS GRACE THE 


DUKE OF BEAUVARIS E. 


& My Lord, 
© Your Grace's letter 
has filled me with aſtoniſhment—I took 
you for a friend, but you have proved 
a molt dangerous enemy—lt is neceſ- 
fary to aſſure your Grace, that I require 
I from 
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from you no more good offices—and yet 
I have a favour to aſk of you, my Lord, 
which 1s this, that you will inform the 
artful wretch whom you inſultingly re- 
mind me of being father to, to keep her- 
felf, her huſband, and her poverty, far 
from my doors—they ſhall be ſhut to 
all three—and never will I—in the aw- 
ful ſight of Heaven I ſwear 1t—never 
will I relieve her, or hers, though ruin 
ſhould ſtare them in the face, and beg- 
gary walk cloſe upon their ſtep 
Tell them this, my Lord; and aſſure 
Lady Eliza Warwick ſhe ſhall never 
ſee or hear more from her enraged fa- 
ther, and 1 | | | 


Your Grace's 
Much diſappointed ſervant, 
TEXTERDON.” 


'The 
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The Colonel, Lady Eliza, and her 
faithful domeſtic, arrived, after many 
fears of being overtaken, at the place 
of deſtination; and there theſe faithful 
lovers immediately parted with their 
liberty, without one regret Lady 
Eliza indeed, often ſighed at the reſent- 
ment ſhe muſt experience from her fa- 
mily—but the idea of their cruelty, in 
meaning to make a facrifice of her, in 
ſpite of all her tears and entreaties, vin- 
dicated her conduct in her own eyes 
She was not deftitute of hope that the 
Duke would be a ſucceſsful interceſſor 
with Lord and Lady Tenterdon, and 
anticipated the joy ſhe ſhould feel at 
being reſtored to their favour. —Theſe 
reflections calmed her ſpirits, and in a 
little while ſhe conſidered herſelf as the 
happieſt of her ſex.—Ah ! how little 
could ſhe foreſee the calamities that. 
were ſo near overwhelming her 
The blackeſt proſpe&s were gathering 

around, 
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around, and the ſhort ſhun-ſhine that 
illumined her nuptials only gave an in- 
creaſe of horror to her ſituation when 
ingulfed in the ſtorms of Fate, 


Alfter a fortnight ſpent in Scotland, 
in which time they received no intelli- 
gence from the Duke, they determined 
to return to England, and know what 
they were to expect from Lord Tenter- 
don. Warwick did not ſuppoſe his 
father would ever part with a ſhilling 
towards their ſupport ; however, on his 
marriage, he wrote him a very reſpectful 
letter, and acquainted him with his. 
connection, which, he hoped . would 
not offend his father, ſince it made the 
ſon happy.” Sir William made no re- 
ply to this but ſome days after men- 
tioned, in the hearing of a friend of 
Col. Warwick, that “he never would 
take any notice of the imprudent 


youth, who had forfeited a fine fortune 
by 
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by his folly, and with it his affect ion for 
ever;” adding, he would now find 
the difference—and that to live upon a 
wife's beauty, is eaſier in a lover's the- 
ory than a huſband's practice.” 


When the new- married pair arrived 
in London, they ſent to the Duke of 
Beauvariſe, begging to ſee him as ſoon 
as his conveniency would permit them 
that pleaſure This amiable friend flew 
immediately to Col. Warwick's lodg- 
ings, and there with infinite reluctance 
he revealed the whole of Lord Tenter- 
don's behaviour 6 Sorry am I,” 
ſaid the excellent Beauvariſe, to give 
a moment's uneaſineſs to perſons whom 
love and honour conſpired to render 
happy; but, alas ! thoſe two noble ſen- 
timents, though they may contribute 
towards felicity, do not always inſure it 
Land Lord Tenterdon's reſtleſs ambi- 


tion has power ſufficient to deprive 
them 
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them of their juſt reward—he is inexo- 
rable—he is unnatural—he forge:s hu- 
manity while he propheſies wretched- 

neſs and he ſhuts cloſe his heartwhen he 

foretels poverty—Weep not, beautiful 

Eliza,” cried he, with emotion“ thoſe 
tears affect me too deeply—Ah! my 

God] is it my fate ever to give you un- 

eafineſs My fortune—my interet 
—ſhall'be employed in the ſervice of 
our Warwick—nor ſhall he, or his, ever 
know the ſtings of indigence, as your 
liberal father portends.”—* My Lord,” 
cried the agitated Eliza, fpare my fa- 
ther I have no reaſon to condemn 
him—he holds me culpable, and that J 
merit his reſentment——My Warwick 
—ah ! what diſtreſfes have I brought 
down on thee! do not love me leſs— 
fomething may yet happen to pacify 
Lord Tenterdon—in that hope be com- 
forted and baniſh that look of deſpair, 


my dear Warwick, which ſeems as if 
| you 
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you already felt the wretchednels of 
Fate.” © deſpair !—wretchedneſs !—Ah ! 
why theſe heart-rending expreſſions, 
Eliza?“ claſping her to his bofom— 
„No, my angel, with you I can fear 
neither—and I fwear by Heaven the 
ſingle happineſs of calling you mine 
tranſcends every other felicity this 
world can give Pomp and fplen- 
dour are deſpiſed by mel am a ſoldier 
—and whilſt I ſerve with zeal my coun- 
try, and the beſt of Kings, we need not 
fear the frowns of Fortune—they will 
both provide for my Eliza—and if ſhe 
can forgo the opulence and luxuries 
ſhe is intitled to, we ſhall have enough 


to live on, and be more bleſt in each 
other.” 


This ſcene was much too tender for 
the ſenſible ſoul of Beauvariſe After 
repeating his aſſurances of friendſhip, 
he bade the lovely couple adieu. 


After 
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After all, it was a ſerious reflection 
how to ſettle matters ſo œconomically 
as to live upon the pay Col. Warwick 
then received, and more ſo when we 
reflect that both parties had been bred 
up 1n all the ſplendour of greatneſs 
Certain it is, however, that love can. 
metamorphoſe ſtrangely—and the gen- 
tle Lady Eliza became ſuch an adapt 
in domeſtic affairs, as to live with ele- 
gance on the trifling ſum of three hun- 
dred a year. Col. Warwick's houſe 
was ſmall, but it was a perfect pattern for 
neatneſs———They kept two female ſer- 
vants, and a footman—her faithful Jen- 
net was {till with her, and officiated 
about her perſon—Never did happi- 
neſs arrive to a greater height—not 
even amongſt the great—nor did fewer 
wants ariſe unſatisfied than in this little 
humble dwelling. 


Lady 
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Lady Eliza was not quite a year 
married when ſhe preſented Warwick 
with a ſon but it lived only long 
enough to receive the rites of baptiſm, 
and the embraces of its parents—Here 
I cannot but bewail that even the pro- 
tection of a brother was denied me 


= * * . # 

The Duke of Beauvariſe never for- 
got that he had loved Lady Eliza, and 
poſſeſſed the higheſt ſentiments of re- 
gard for her huſband—he was tender, 
aſſiduous, and faithful, to them both 
and after having for a long time ſought 
an opportunity of getting Warwick 
promoted, it ſo happened, that the re- 
giment of which the Duke was General 
was ordered to the Eaſt-Indies, and he 
loſt not a moment in having his friend 
raiſed to the rank of Lieutenant-Generaj 
but the conditions were rather har- 

der 
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der than the Duke wiſhed them to be— 
and Warwick's accompanying the regi- 
ment was not to be obviated. 


Beauvariſe, unable to convey the 
pleaſing yet alarming intelligence in 
perſon, wrote Warwick a letter, in which 
his joy and grief were viſibly blended 
Eat the inſtant he congratulated him 
on the promotion he had acquired in 
the army, he trembled at the idea of 
Lady Eliza's feclings, when ſhe ſhould 
learn that their ſeparation was to be the 
conſequence of it. | 


The news, however dreadful, was 
ſoon imparted to her; and, about eigh- 
teen months after their nuptials, it was 
doomed that they ſhould part for ever. 


Now, my Lord, do I ſhudder at the 
remainder of this ſtory Ah! let me 


ſhorten 1t—let me haſten over the tra- 
gical 
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gical death of my much-lamented fa- 
ther !—— He was drowned, my Lord, 
in attempting to ſave the unfortunate 
parent of a large family, who had gone 
on board to pour down his laſt bleſſings 
on the noble Warwick's head, for hav- 
ing charitably provided for three of his 
children. The ſeas ran high between 
Portſmouth and Spithead———the old 
man, however, took boat, and got 
ſafely to the man of war in which the 
General waited ſome hours for ſailing 
orders They arrived at length 
and, after many tears and prayers for 
his happineſs, the grateful father took a 
final leave of his bene factor The veſ- 
ſel which he ſtept into was a mere coc- 
kle-ſhell, and in fight of the ſhip it had 
left, and the humane Warwick, it was 
overſet by a monſtrous wave—Ah * 
cried the benovelent General, throw 
out your boats, and let us fave that wor- 


Fr man, and the wretched * 
| who 
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who are with him.” He was directly 
obeyed; and upon' ſome of the ſailors 
looking terrified at venturing out of the 
ſhip in ſuch a tempeſt, the General 
leaped into the boat, and, calling on a 
few to follow him, it was in an inſtant 
filled. They encountered the waves 
for ſome time with hopes of ſucceſs 
—and indeed they in ſome meaſure 
ſucceeded—for they ſaved the good old 
man, though all the reſt were irrevoca- 
bly loſt—Warwick then gave orders to 
make to the ſhip—the men did fo— 
but the wind roſe higher, and the ſeas 
ſeemed to kiſs the heavens—at length 
the boat, unable to bear againſt the 
force of the contending elements, ſplit 
into a thouſand pieces Every man 
could ſwim but my unhappy father, 
and his aged friend—One of the good- 
natured crew offered to aſſiſt the Ge- 
neral, and promiſed to convey him to 
he firſt ſhip; but he begged him to 

preſerve 
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preſerve his own life, and that of the 
old man's, if it were poſſible; and after 
audibly recommending his wife and 
his unborn infant to the protection of 
Heaven, yielded himſelf a prey to that 
mercileſs and tremenduous gulf, from 
whence there was no redemption for 
him. I ſhall only add, that the un- 
fortunate being who was the cauſe of 
his death was preſerved by the aſſiſtance 
of the ſailor but he only lived to la- 
ment his unhappy deſtiny. 


wm COT IS. » 


The Captain of the man of war, a 
brave officer, and, a particular friend of 
my dear father, ſent immediately an 
account of his fate to the Duke of Beau- 
variſe That nobleman was, when 
the expreſs arrived, endeavouring to 
reconcile the dying Earl of Tenterdon 
to his wretched daughter—Tho' the 

Vor. I. E hovr 


= 
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hour drew nigh when he would require 
mercy in his turn—his frm ſoul ſhrunk 
not at its approach—nor could he be 
perſuaded to change his unnatural con- 
duct towards her. He told the Duke, 
I am ſenſible I cannot recover—but 
were I ſure my daughter was even pe- 
nitent for her crime, I would not par- 
don her the uneaſineſs it as coſt me 
I never will recal the ſentence I have 
pronounced againſt her—and ſhall leave 
her the comfort of reflecting on the 
choice ſhe might have made, and that 
which her folly ele&ed.—lrt is now too 
late to recover my loſt opinion—nor 
{hall I think that ſoul my friend who 
from henceforth names her in my pre- 
ſence.” | 


Beauvariſe, finding all that he could 
ſay on the ſubje& was totally loſt on ſo 
implacable a heart, took his leave with 
a degree of reſentment he could not 

conceal, 
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conceal. He could not go to Lady 
Eliza's immediately—he knew not ho-. 
to inform her of the ſhocking ſentiments 
that had been uttered by the Earl 
much he feared for the ſufferings of her 
ſenſibility, when ſhe ſhould hear her fa- 
ther, unforgiving, died —he therefore 
threw himfelf into his carriage, and de- 
fired tobe ſet down at home; where, up- 
on his arrival, the dreadful packet from 
Portſmouth was prefented to him—He 
broke the ſeal with a perturbation which 
nothing but preſentiment could ac- 
count for——he read with an agitation 
and ſorrow little ſhort of phrenzy— 
«© Ah! my adorable Eliza!“ cried he, 
my fate at length prevails, and I am 
the innocent cauſe of all your ſufferings 
Your huſband—ah! my gentle, 
amiable friend !—your beloved War- 
wick, whom I tore from your happy“ 
arms, is now parted from them for ever 
—How ſhall I break this new, this hor- 


E 2 rible 
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rible misfortune to thee ?—Great Hea- 
ven ſupport her tender frame in the 
hour of trial !'——A guſh of woe here 
came to his rehef—and, after ſending 
to tell Lady Eliza that he was going 
out of town for a few days, and could 
not ſee her before his departure, he 
got into his chaiſe, and travelled poſt 
down to Portſmouth. 


As ſoon as he had alighted at one of 
the inns in that town, he found the 
houſe in great confuſion, and was in- 
formed that a body had been thrown 
upon the ſtrand, by the violence of the 
waves, about an hour before his arrival, 
and was carried to that houſe to be pub- 
licly ſeen and owned. Good God! 
what were the feelings of this amiable 
man on this intelligence Shocked tothe 
ſoul, and hardly able to ſtand, he deſir- 
ed to be ſhewn to an apartment, which 
he had no ſooner reached than he fell 

+ almoſt 
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almoſt ſenſeleſs into a chair After 
ſome moments ſpent in a ſtate little 
ſhort of total inanimation, he recol- 
lected himſelf enough to expreſs a de- 
ſire to behold the melancholy object in 
queſtion The good-natured land- 
lord begged his Grace not to think of 
going till the agitation which his com- 
paſſion (he ſuppoſed) had occaſioned 
ſhould in ſome meaſure ſubſide ; and 
immediately changed the ſubject, by 
informing him that two men of war, 
which were about to ſail for the Eaſt- 
Indies, and whoſe ſailing orders had ac- 
tually arrived, were detained by the 
loſs of their principal Officer, who had 
died in preſerving the life ofa poor man 
who had a numerous family, and their fu- 
ture ſubſiſtence depended on his living a 
few years longer. Beauvariſe eagerly aſłed 
Whether Capt. — Twas on ſbore? 
The man anſwered, No——but that 
be had ſent to order a ſupper at his houſe 
| E 3 — 1 


/ 
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and was expected every inflant, The 
Duke diſmiſſed his hoſt, after deſiring 
him 70 preſent his compliments to Capt. 
I as ſcon as he came in, and tell bim 
he begged to have the honour of ſeeing 


him. 


When left to himſelf, his reflections 
were of the moſt diſagrecable ſort—he 
wept—he lamented the wretchedneſs of 
the lovely Ehza—he beheld her widow - 
ed form in all the eloquenee of grief— 
he raiſed his heart to Heaven, and ſup- 
plicated that ſhe might be endued with 
fortitude to ſurvive a diſcloſure of the 
horrid tale—But how did he ſhudder 
when he conſidered that he mult be the 
1elater of it !—** Ah! my noble friend! 
my dear Warwick!” cried he, with 
emotion, is it poſſible I ſhould ſuſ- 
pect that you are in the houſe with me, 
and yet have no deſire to behold thee! 
Can Death, with all its terrors, have 


12 worked 
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worked fo great a change in my heart ? 
Pardon me, thou dear ſhade of War- 
wick I will haſten to take a laſt fare- 
well of that charming, that noble form, 
which is all that is left me of my friend.” 
He aroſe as he finiſhed theſe words, 
and was making to the door, when it 
opened to uſher in Capt. W-— : the 
Duke approached him, but an affec- 
tionate embrace was the only ſign of 
joy he could teſtify at their meeting — 
* Ah! my Lord, cried Capt. W 8 
© whata loſs have we ſuſtained ?—There 
was no poſſibility of ſaving our excel- 
lent Warwick—the fury of the ſtorm— 
no aſſiſtance could reach him Un- 
happy Harry !—but far more unhappy 
your ſurviving friends!“ “ Ah!“ 
replied Beauvariſe, whoſe tears kept 
pace with thoſe that fell from Cap. 
W—'s eyes—“ Ah! I have but one 
comfort left—Let us haſten to the apart- 
ment which holds the diſmal corpſe 


E 4 let 
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let us bury our Warwick like afoldier— 
tet us pay thetribute of fome ſighs tohis 
memory—and weep on the cold lifeleſs 
body of my friend.” They ruſhed out 
of the room together, and entered that 
where the melancholy object was depo- 
fited—Beauvarife drew near the bed on 
which it lay, and looked attentively on 
the face. The harſhtreatment it had met 
with from the boiſterous element had 
changed it much, but the beauty and 
manly countenancefor which he hadever 
been diftinguiſhed were ſtill eafily vi- 
fible—* Ah! W—, it is Warwick !— 
no other man could poſſeſs ſuch a coun- 
tenance Obſerve che figure Does 
Belvidere's Apollo ſurpaſs it? He 
was the favourite work of Heaven 

neither in his mind or perſon could a 
blemith be diſcovered and this inani- 
mate clay is all that now remains.“ I 
am ſure it is no other than my dear 


Harry,” anſwered W—— ; © yet his 
| face 
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face is exceedingly changed. Would 
we had ſome evidence beyond all doubr 
that his poor corpſe is not now floating 
on diſtant waves Were his obſequies 
to be attended by men who loved him 
living, and revere him dead, it would 
be ſome comfort and {till more in his 
being interred at leaſt decently'—— 
Hold!“ exclaimed Beauvariſe, per- 
ceiving through the boſom of the ſhirt a 
ribbon faſtened about his neck, which 
he unlocſed What is this? —A mi- 
nature of a woman; and, on the back 
of it, hair worked into this motto, 
Even Death ſball not part 1. — This 
muſt give ſome light. Upon 'view- 
ing the picture with attention they diſ. 
covered the angelic features of Lady 
Eliza Warwick—and this gave them 
new ſubject for grief and lamentation. 


After two days ſpent in getting his 
papers and things from on board the 
E 5 ſhip, 
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ſhip, General Warwick's body was con- 
veyed to London by eaſy ſtages, and 
interred by torch-light with all the ho- 
nours due to an Officer of his rank. 
As it was done with all the precaution 
poſſible, to hinder the fatal news from 
reaching Lady Eliza's knowledge, the 
Duke was in hopes that ſhe would re- 
main ignorant of it till he could hit on 
tome expedient moſt proper for break- 
in wit to her—but, alas! my unhappy 
mother was too foon informed of her 
wretchednefs—The morning after the 
Duke left London ſhe faw a particular 
account of the whole affair in the pa- 
per of the day——She had not gone 
uite through it, when Nature ſicken- 
ed at the fight—her eyes. refuſed their 
office further—an univerſal tremor ſeiz- 
ed her limbs—and ſhe fell ſenſeleſs on 
the floor, —Jennet, who was in the next 
room heard her fall, and ran to her 
aſſiſtance he raiſed her from the 
ground 
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ground, and, after having placed her 
on a ſopha, adminiſtered ſome vola- 
tiles.—She opened her eyes—** Ah! 

Jennet—crael Jennet !—why do you 

force me to live ?”—* What affects you 
thus, my deareſt Lady ? Honour your 

poor Jennct with your confidence,'— 

I will,” returned the miſerable Eliza 
reach me that paper”—ſhe did fo 
—and, riſing from the reclining poſture. 
ſhe was in, read. with the utmoſt com- 
poſure, and audibly, the whole melan- 
choly detail before related—not a break 
not a ſigh eſcaped her Jennet's ſor- 
row was loud and piercing At ſuch 
times ſhe would ſtop until ſhe was more 
compoſed, and then reſume the horri- 
ble narrative When it finiſhed, the 
ſhocking paper dropped from her hand 
—he eyes were fixed—and, without 
uttering one complaint, ſhe remained 
inſenſible as a ſtatue, —Jennet, perceiv- 


ing her ſituation, and knowing it to be 
far 
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far more dangerous than the moſt cla- 
moraus ſorrow, threw herſelf at her feet, 
and endeayoured to excite her tears by 
the moſt moving expreſſions ſhe could 
make uſe of—but all in vain—her tears 
had been all exhauſted when her huſ- 
band gave her his laſt embrace—and at 

that dreadful moment her heart fore- 
boded the moſt miſerable conſequences 
from that fatal ſeparation. 


Come, Jennet,” cried Lady Eliza, 
do not give way to ſorrow Did you 
go to my liſters?” Did you deliver 
them my letters? * Yes, Madam— 
and they will not fee me—no, my dear 
Lady, they inhumanly deſired me, by 
one of their ſervants, to tell you they 
never. will have any thing to ſay to 
you.“ Now, thought this faithful crea- 
ture, ſhe muſt weep——what 1 fo argently 
wiſh for will happen—ſhe muſt be af- 


ing by their cruelty, —Jennet was 
miſtaken 
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miſtaken—Lady Eliza deſired her to 
bring her hat and cloke——* I wilt 
walk,” ſaid ſne “ it will do me good 
Lou ſhall go with me.“ Her at- 
tendant ſuſpected ſomething was wrong 
in her head, and would fain have per. 
ſuaded her to remain at home but her 
Lady ſeemed determined, and Jennet 
was obliged to comply with her ca- 


price. 


Lady Eliza uttered not a word dur- 
ing the time ſhe was walking, and 
Jennet was ſo buried in reflection that 
ſhe perceived not her Lady had quitted. 
her arm, until ſhe heard her rap at a 
door——She looked up, and found it 
was Lord Tenterdon's——In wild af- 
fright, ſhe intreated Lady Eliza, in 
the moſt reſpectful and ardent manner, 
to return from the inhoſpitable houſe 
—“ What, am I to be controuled by 
you too, Jennet!”- ſaid the meek ſuf- 


fever, in the ſofteſt accent. No—I 
will 


" know her 
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will ſee my mother—1 will behold, be- 
fore I die, my once tender parents— 
they can but uſe me ill—and that of 
late I have been accuſtomed to.” The 
porter at that moment opened the door 
he was a new ſervant, and did not 
Upon her deſiring to be 
fhewn up to Lady Tenterdon, a foot- 
man, who was alſo unacquainted with 
her, obeyed, and conducted her to an 
anti-chamber, where the old Earl was 
ſeated in a great chair, ſupported by 
pillows, with all his family around him. 
— She ruſhed by the fellow, as he held 
the door in his hand, and was announc- 
ing her“ My father! my dear fa- 
ther!“ exclaimed the agitated Eliza, 
as ſhe threw herſelf at his feet- 
£ Wretch ! ſaid the barbarian,” avaunt ! 
Was this a ſcheme to ſhorten the few 
hours of my exiſtence !-—Diſobedient 
creature, begone How durſt thou 
thus intrude thyſelf into my preſence ! 
What! will you not looſe your hold? 
Why 
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Why do not ſome of you releaſe me 
from this graceleſs monſter ?* 


Lord Weſtley and his two ſiſters 
flew to the beauteous mourner—* Un- 
grateful girl! what preſumption, to ap- 
pear before a father and mother you 
have ſo highly injured !—go, and ſigh 
out your imprudence in obſcurity.” As 
they ſpoke they endeavoured to raiſe 
her from Lord Tenterdon's knees, 
which ſhe continued to graſp. 


ce Ah! my father!” cried Lady 
Eliza, “ do but bleſs your poor, your 
unhappy child—Did you but know the 
wretchedneſs of her fate, your huma- 
nity could not permit you to refuſe her 
that comfort—While I have ſtrength, 
to cling to theſe dear knees, you never, 
cruel brother nor you, unkind fiſters ! 
—ſhall tear me from them.” I ſay, 
begone !* vociterated in a tremendous, 


tone 
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tone the unnatural old man. Lord 
Weſtley with violence dragged her 
from him. As he attempted to put her 
out of the room, ſhe caught Lady Ten- 
terdon's hand ——* Oh ! my mother! 
have your once-loved girl—your for- 
ſaken, undone Eliza !—Deareft bro- 
ther let me but throw my arms around 
her neck—let me die upon her mater- 
nal boſom —I will give you no more 
trouble—indeed I will go peaceably— 
if you will let me ufe my arms for one 
moment—if I do not expire at her feet 
II ſhall walk out, without bidding— 
and ſave your tenderneſs this ſtruggle.” 
Whether Nature operated in the breaſt 
of Weſtley, or whether he wiſhed to ſee 
his mother ſpurn Eliza from her as his 
unworthy father had done, I will not 
determine ; but her ferocious brother 
freed her from his barbarous hands, 
and ſhe fell on her knees to Lady Ten- 
terdon— Ah! Madam life is at its 
ns loweſt 
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loweſt ebb - ſay, ere I am deprived of 
it, Eliza thou art pardoned'—give me 
that only comfort, I can now poſſeſs, 
to reflect on, in the awful moment that 
approaches.“ I am ftupified,” ſaid 
her mother ; I cannot ſpeak—The girl 
is not ſo handſome as ſhe uſed to be 
it aſtoniſhes me to ſee ſuch an alter- 
ation—however, I know what to im- 
pute it to—her huſband has almoſt 
broke her heart by repeated ill uſage, 
I ſuppoſe.” * Oh! never! never!” 
cried ſhe, with emotion, her hands 
claſped, and her eyes lifted up, as if 
invoking his bleſſed ſpirit to protect 
her. Well, ſo much the better,” an- 
ſwered her ridiculous mother“ bur 
ſomething has certainly faded the roſes 
of your check.“ * Your pardon, 
dear Lady—Oh ! beſtow your forgive- 
neſs—let me not ſupplicate in vain— 
For the ſake of that Being who never 


refuſes mercy to the moſt abandoned 
mortal 
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mortal when he implores it—pity, ana 
reſtore me to your favour !” and ſhe 
caught hold of Lady Tenterdon's gown, 
who was about to leave her * Pſha! 
let me gol forgive you, poor 
wretch but I inſiſt on your never 
letting me ſe] that horrid face again— 
Begone ! —““ Bleſſings await you, my 
deareſt Madam !—Come, my Lord,” 
cried ſhe, turning to the exulting Weſt- 
ley, . juſt help to raiſe my feeble limbs, 
and I will peform my promiſe.” He 
aſſiſted her, and followed her to the 
bottom of the ſtairs ; then ordered the 
ſurrounding attendants © to ſee that 
that woman departed the houſe immedi- 
ately.” What a ſcene!—Oh ! bleſſed 
ſhade of my moſt admirable mother! 
vouchſafe to look down with pity, and 
hover over your poor unhappy child ! 
Ah! my Lord, is miſery heredi- 
tary ?—Surely you will think ſo when 
you come to the end of my ſtory ! 


Lady 
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Lady Eliza's figure and emaciated 
countenance inſpired at once, in the 
breaſts of thoſe domeſtics the haughty 
Lord addreſſed himſelf to, both reſpect 
and compaſſon—Jennet received her 
fainting in her arms—and the humane 
ſervants, who were witneſſes of the cru- 
elty of her brother, diſregarded his 
commands ſo far as to convey her into 
an apartment, and procure her every 
neceſſary relief At length ſhe reco- 
vered—a chair was brought, which car- 
ried her to her ſad home—and ſhe was 
lifted up ſtairs in a ſtate of inſenſibility. 
When Jennet had for ſome time en- 
deavoured to ſpeak comfort to her af- 
fliction, and perceived no alteration in 
the fixed deſpair of her countenance, 
her ſorrow broke through all reſtraint 
— Ah! my dear Lady, art thou gone 
indeed ? What will become of thy poor 
Jennet? Wilr thou nor live to bring 
thy hapleſs infant into the world? Wilt 

thou 
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thou not live to protect its innocence ? 
Wilt thou die, and leave me, a wretch 
who would wiſh to follow thee, even to 
the grave ?=Ah! my ſweet Lady, take 
—take me with thee, and let me in- 
habit with thee, the manſions of the 
blefſed.* Here her grief became un- 
utterable—her ſighs and groans could 
only be diſtinguiſhed. | 


After ſome hours paſſed in this man- 
ner, Lady Eliza aroſe, and, calling to 
Jennet, (who had in her agony of dif- 
treſs thrown herſelf on the ground, ) 
gave her herhand, and defired her to be 


attentive. 


£ Tennet,” ſaid ſhe, with compoſure, 
© the moment is at hand when I ſhall 


bid adieu to all my troubles I have 


feen my Warwick—he has-ſoothed my 
heart, and ſpoke ſuch things to me as. 


would tranſport you with gladneſs could. 
| I com- 
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I communicate them he hovers over 
me, and waits but for my coming to be 
happy that he aſſured me would hap- 
pen ſoon, and bid me hold myſelf in 
readineſs Angelic ſounds then, my 
friend, a period will be put to my af- 
flictions—Grieve not for me, but re- 
Joice that I have ſlipped my neck from 
the cruel yoke of bondage—You can 
beſt tell how I have ſuffered, and ſhould 
be moſt thankful for my releaſe——1 
need not tell my Jennet to love my 
memory—and if my infant comes into 
the world with life, cheriſh, and teach 
it to liſp my Warwick's name—i1nſpire 
it early with reverence for its un- 
happy parents I have nothing to 
bequeath it but my jewels and watch 
You will find ready money ſufficient to 
pay what debts I owe, and to reſerve 
ſome tritie for yourſel. If my child 
dies with me, every-thing I own is juſt- 
ly yours; and let them ſometimes re- 
vive a tender ſentiment in your boſom, 

when 
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when they remind you of your wretched 
miſtreſs,” | 


Lady Eliza was taken very ill direct- 
ly after this. When fhe had brought 
me into the world, ſhe again ſpoke 
to Jennet—again entreated her care of 
me—and deſired her to look in a par- 
ticular part of her eſcrutore for the moſt 
material events of her life, which ſhe 
had penned from time to time, and, 
when I was old enough to feel and un- 
derſtand them properly, to put them 
into my hands—** You, Jennet,” con- 
tinued ſhe, ©* can finiſh the remainder 
of my ſtory—and tell her with my dy- 
ing breath I bleſſed her Adieu] my 
deareſt, moſt faithful friend. If the 
Duke of Beauvariſe is ſtill attached to 
my intereſt, tell him I implore him to 
protect my child and you thank him 
for all his goodneſs to me—and aſſure 
him 1 die in peace.” Theſe were her 


laſt 
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laſt words. She expired ſoon after in 


an extacy of devotion, and went to join 
her Warwick in Heaven, 


When the Duke of Beauvariſe ar- 
rived in town, he flew to the houſe of 
woe. Ignorant of my mother's hav- 
ing been informed of the tragical fate 
of her beloved Warwick, he was not at 
all prepared for the new ſcene of af- 
fliction he was about to endure. The 
maid that opened the door for him was 
the very image of Grief—her eyes were 
ſunk in their ſockets by'weeping, her 
face was pale as death, and her whole 
frame ſeemed worn out with care and 
watching. As ſoon as ſhe beheld the 
Duke, her affliction was renewed, and 
her tears flowed in abundance. 


The figure that preſented itſelf thus 
oppreſſed gave a ſhock to the tender 


ſoul of Beauvariſe, and a preſentiment 


of 
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of the moſt dreadful kind ruſhed into 
His imagination. How is your Lady?” 
was the firſt queſtion—Her ſorrow re- 
doubled Where is ſhe ?” cried the 
Duke ?— Ah! my Lord!” her ſobs 
prevented her ſaying more“ Gract- 
ous God! exclaimed he, “ whar is all 
this? I muſt fee her, I will adminiſter 
comfort to her, if poſſible.” 


Withour waiting to enquire farther, 
he went up ſtairs, and opened the 
drawing-room door——Oh Heaven ! 
what a fight! My mother was laid 
upon a ſopha——her cofhn at a little 
diſtance from this bed of death—and ! 
was faſt aſleep in my cradle, which was 
at my mother's feet—Jennet was kneel- 
ing by her dead miſtreſs, and bedewing 
one of her hands with her tears—Such 
were the objects which ſtruck Beauva- 


riſe on entering this apartment. 


Jennet 
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Jennet was ſo abſorbed in ſorrow, 
that ſhe heard him not when he came 
in—nor would ſhe have been ſenſible of 
it for a much longer time, had not the 
Duke exclaimed, in the agony of his 
heart, Ah ! my God! Why am I not 
dead too!” This rouſed the faithful 
attendant; and, turning her head to ſee 
from whence the voice came, ſhe beheld 
the Duke of Beauvariſe transfixed with 
grief and horror. She aroſe, caught 
me up in her arms, and in a wild and 
pathetic manner preſented me to him 
My Lord,“ cried ſhe, © that dear an- 
gel of light,“ pointing to the ſopha, has 
left to, your care this helpleſs infant 
herlaſtwords bequeathed to your friend- 
ſhip the charge of this poor orphan— 
and I, conjure you, by your great hu- 
manity, never to deſert her.” 


The Duke received me into his arms 
—and after embracing me with much 
Vol. I. F tenderneſs 
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tenderneſs, he ſolemnly invoked Hea- 
ven to witneſs, he would protect me to 
the lateſt hour of his life—He then re- 
ſigned me to Jennet—approached the 
ſopha—and kneeling by my mother, 
he ſhed a ſhower of tears over her life- 
leſs form—He gazed on her with ad- 
miration and compaſſion and after 
ſpending an hour thus.mournfully by 
her, he gave orders about her inter- 
ment, and left the houſe in a ſtate of 
horror not to be deſcribed, 


Jennet would not quit my mother till 
ſhe had performed towards her the very 
laſt . offices; and when thoſe had been 
properly attended to, the Duke of 
Beauvariſe took a houſe for us a little 
way out of town, whither I was con-, 
veyed for the benefit of the air, 


I will paſs over my days of infancy, 
my Lord, in order to draw nearer thoſe 
paſlages 
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paſſages of my life which can only ap- 
pear intereſting: I will therefore omit 
to dwell on the parental fondneſs the 
Duke ſeemed to entertain for me at 
thoſe years——and the tender careſſes 
with which he uſed to load me—they 
were, indeed, the happieſt moments of 
my life, Maſters of every kind did 
this ineſtimable friend allow me, and 
he always inſpected and encouraged my 
improvements——l was fond of muſic, 
and had a tolerable voice—his Grace 
{pared no pains to render me a miſtreſs 
of this accompliſhment——He would 
take great delight in hearing me ſing ; 
and often with tears and embraces, tell 
me I had all my mother's notes—He 
would ſpend whole days with us at R—, 
and was continually talking to me of 
my parents—He painted to me, in the 
livelieſt colours, their many virtues, 
and would dwell upon them with en- 


thuſiaſm He tied. about my neck the 
* miniature 
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miniature of my mother, and deſcribed 
the dreadful ſcene he was engaged in 
when he found it——In ſhort, he in- 
ſpired me with the earlieſt affection for 
them, and would always liſten with 
pleaſure to my childiſh queſtions con- 
cerning them, 


One day, in particular, the Duke 
was taken up in expatiating on my 
mother's good ſenſe he then ſpoke of 
her religion, her ſweetneſs of temper, 
her repentance for the only fault ſhe 
ever committed in her life, and the duty 
and affection ſhe bore her father and 
mother——when I aroſe, and, looking 
up in his face, with ſtreaming eyes, ex- 
claimed, And where my dear gardian, 
are theſe parents of my mother ? 
where are her ſiſters? her brother? 
Have I no friends in the whole world 
but you and Jennet?” 


I This 
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This queſtion, ſpoken in the inno- 
cence and fearfulneſs of my heart, af- 
fected him beyond meaſure My 
dear Eliza!” cried he, hiding my tears 
in his boſom, © you think too deeply— 
Heaven is your friend, my child the 
Almighty never forſakes the virtuous 
and innocent.“ He wiped my eyes, and 
bidding me be good, and to fear no- 
thing, he left me abſorbed in thought. 
I flew to Jennet, who was my other re- 
fuge, and deſired her to come and pray 
with me, for if God was not my friend, 
I ſhould have none to depend on for 
protection when ſhe and my guardian 
left me. I threw myſelf on my knees 
with emotion, and with Jennet I offered 


up ſome pious ejaculations for my pre- 
ſervation. 


The Duke entered my cloſet at this 
moment; and reſpecting my employ- 
ment, he left us to ourſelves, I ſoon 
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after ſought him in the garden; he re- 
turned with me to the houſe, and, lead- 
ing me to the harpſichord, all my cares 
were forgotten in an inſtant, When 
he found my chearfulneſs return, he 
aſked me i I ſhould have any objection 10 
accompanying him to his ſeat in Yorkſhire ? 
——* will introduce you, continued he, 
© toanagreeableand worthy woman, who 
will on your account, I dare ſay, con- 
{ent to ſpend ſome time with us at Fai- 
ry-Hill, if you do not diſlike the pro- 
poſal.” I affured him it would be highly 
agreeable to me to attend him any 
where. Our journey was determined 
on, and the day fixed for our depar- 
ture. | 


I was then juſt turned of thirteen, and 
I will confeſs I have hardly ſeen a girl 
of that age ſo beautiful. It 1s gener- 
ally an aukward time of life ; but 1 was 


tall—genteel——and my proficiency in 
dancing, 
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dancing, and walking well, had given 
my whole form an air of dignity. At 


that time I was inſenſible to the charms. 


of my perſon, having never heard it 
praiſed; and it is only the remembrance 
of what I then was that leads me to 
make the above aſſertion. Indeed, 
my youth and extreme ſimplicity pre- 
vented my ever ſetting any great value 
on beauty even when I faw it in ano- 
ther. 


I thought of the journey I was to 
make with pleaſure, and wiſhed the 
hours to fly faſter, until the moment 
arrived which was deſtined for our ſet- 
ting out. The Duke ſaw with delight 
the happineſs he had given me, and I 
certainly fancied that in the variety of 
the ſcene I ſhould find infinite amuſe- 
ment. The much-deſfired morning at 
length appeared; and my guardian, 

F 4 Jennet, 
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Jennet, and I, travelled together in the 
Puke s coach. 


auvariſe would amuſe me with a de- 
2 of che owners, and tell me the 
es of the ſeveral counties we went 
through. As I was not accuſtomed to 
take long journies, I grew extremely 
fatigued when we approached Baldock, 
and was really feveriſh; the Duke per- 
ceived it, and, though the day was not 
near worn, he ſtopped at an inn in that 
town, and ſpent the evening and the 


ha we paſſed FY different ſeats, 


night there. The next morning I was 


better, and we again proceeded on our 
Journey. He redoubled his affiduity to 
beguile the time, and I laughed often 
at his ſallies of wit in his characters of 
the various men whoſe poſſeſſions had 
excited my admiration, 


I perceived 
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perceived at a diſtance a ſhady and 
beautiful park; the houſe ſeemed to 
ſtand in the middle of it, and it looked 
like a ſtately old ruin Beauvariſe en- 
deavoured to draw off my attention from 
it, and, when he thought he had ſuc- 
ceeded, drew up the blind on that fide, 
and pretended the ſun was offenſive. 
ignorant of his real meaning, I ex- 
claimed, ** Juſt let me have one view, 
my dear Lord, of that charming ſeat ; 
its woods are delightful ! Whoſe 1s 
it?” At that moment I caſt my eyes 
on Jennet ; ſhe was bathed in tears, 
yet trying to ſupprefs them. My 
dear Jennet !” ſaid I, throwing my 
arms about her, *“ what ails thee ?— 
thou art not well, ſure !”” © Yes, Miſs 
Eliza,” anſwered ſhe, * I am; but fa- 
tigue makes me low-ſpirited : take no 
notice of me, I ſhall be better preſent- 
ly.” 1 turned towards the Duke, and 
perceived he was agitated—** Ah ! my 
F 5 Lord,“ 
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Lord,” cried I, ſeizing one of his 
hands, „what is all this ?—Pray tell 
me cannot bear to ſee you affect- 
ed without wiſhing to know the cauſe.” 
My Eliza!” replied he, embracing 
me, you ſhall know all—the eſtate 
we are now paſſing is Lord Norfolk's 
— there it was your charming mother'— 
« Ah! no more, my Lord—lI under- 
ſtand yom My dear unhappy pa- 
rents, what did you not endure !—At 
this place your love commenced—and 
it was followed by wretchedneſs un- 
ſpeakable ! How my heart bleeds 
at the remembrance of your ſuffer- 
ings ! Ah! my Lord, no wonder 
your ſenſibility and Jennet's ſhould 
appear.” 


F Overcome with the emotions of my 
ſoul, I ſunk on my knees, and was 
abſorbed in an agony of grief——The 


force of Nature, and the delicacy of my 
feelings 
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feelings, operated ſtrongly on a very 
weak frame; and when Beauvariſe raiſ- 
ed me to the ſeat, he perceived that 1 
ſcarcely lived—Paleneſs overſpread my 
countenance, and I ceaſed to breathe 
for ſome minutes—Alarmed at my ſitu- 
ation, he ordered the ſervants to ſtop, 
and endeavoured by the uſe of volatiles 
to reſtore me, but without ſucceſs 
He ſnatched me up in his arms, and 
carried me towards the fatal manſion 
that had cauſed this accident—and laid 
me on a bench in the park, while a 
ſervant ran to procure water, &c. from 


the houſe. 


Lord and Lady Norfolk, hearing 
that ſome perſons of diſtinction were 
taken ill ſo near them, came out, with 
many of their domeſtics, to offer any 
aſſiſtance that was requiſite. Jennet 
(on whoſe boſom my head reſted) 


{creamed at the approach of thoſe well- 
F 6 known 
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known forms; and at that moment I 
opened my eyes. 


The Duke, who had been ſitting by 
me, and chafing my temples, aroſe on 
ſeeing them draw near, and, taking 
Lady Norfolk's hand, led her cloſe to 
the bench on which I was placed 
« Suffer me, my good Lady Nor- 
folk,” ſaid he, to beg that you will 
contemplate this face—Does it not re- 
mind you of an amiablc and long loſt 
fiſter ?—Embrace her—it is the daugh- 
ter of Lady Eliza Warwick.” The 
cruel woman ſtarted at the ſound : 
© This is a trick, my Lord—lI under- 
ſtand it. but that undutiful creature 
you ſpeak of has long been thought of 
with deteſtation by her family.—If that 
is a child of her's, I pity the unfortu- 
nate creature ; for none that belongs 
to me vill ever ſuccour or take any no- 
tice of her; ſo ſne may recover this pre- 

| tended 
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tended ſwoon as ſoon as ſhe pleaſes 
and the ſooner ſhe leaves this place the 
better.” 


© Inhuman woman !”” exclaimed the 
Duke, as ſhe turned off from us 
* And you, my Lord Norfolk, what 
do you ſay to this? That ſhe will 
ever be dear to me, replied he, in 
ſpite of the unrelenting cruelty of her 
relations—Would I could offer her an 
aſylum in my houſe !—but, alas! I am 
not maſter of myſelf or mine. 


& Your houſe! my Lord,” cried 
Beauvariſe “ Not for the univerſe 
ſhould my amiable young friend be a 
dependant on the fmiles of ſuch a wo- 
man as your wife houſe, indeed, 
will be ever hers—and my fortune ſhall 
only be valued by me as it enables me 
to ſupport and ſhield her from the mi- 
feries which attend on poverty—How 

are 
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are you, my Eliza? Speak to me.” 1 
aroſe, and endeavoured; to make my 
acknowledgments to Lord Norfolk for 
his civility, but my limbs failed me ; 
and had not my kind protector ſuſtained 
me in his arms, I had returned to that 
ſtate of inſenſibility, from which, if 1 
had never awakened, I had been happy. 
Lord Norfolk would not permit me to 
leave his park until my ſtrength in ſome 
meaſure returned ; and, after a little 
time ſpent in procuring me refreſh- 
ments, he ſuffered us with reluctance 


to depart. 


I will be leſs prolix, my Lord, in re 
lating the remaining part of my jour- 
ney ; this accident I would not omit, 
as it was the firſt time I was taught to 
experience the curſe of ſenſibility, | 


After making ſhort ſtages, on my 
account, in three days we arrived at 
| Fairy- 
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Fairy-Hill. It was a moſt delightful 
ſpot Nature laviſhed on it the choic- 
eſt gifts, and the Duke's taſte had be- 
ſtowed on it all the improvements of 
Art. 5 


When we alighted, we were received 
by a lady of a moſt benevolent and pleaſ- 
ing countenance, accompanied with an 
air of dignity which commanded reſpect, 
« My worthy Mrs. Heber,” ſaid the 

Di1ke, approaching her,“ how agreea- 
ble is this ! how great a favour !—AE- 
low me to preſent to your maternal bo- 
ſom this fair and drooping flower—— 

Cherifh it my dear Madam, as the 
rareſt of bloſſoms—and teach her to for- 
get that ſhe is motherleſs.” That ex- 
preſſion ſoftened me at once, and my 
unhappy ſtate darted full into my mind 
—] threw myſelf at her feet, and with 
a beating heart beſought her to lovethe 


poor orphan that was then a ſuppliant 
e 


— —_— — — 
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for her tenderneſs. She raiſed me with 
ſtreaming eyes, and, after kiffing me 
with much affection, intreated me to be 
chearful, and led me into my apartment 
where ſhe would have me repoſe my- 
felf until ſupper was ſerved. 


The next morning Mrs. Heber en- 
tered my room, and after inquiring 
anxiouſly about my health, ſhe propoſ. 
ed walking before breakfaſt, I readily 
acquieſced, and I attended my new 
friend into the- groves and woods : they 
were the moſt romantic and beautiful 
that can be imagined. When the hour 
for breakfaſt was near, we returned to 
the houfe ; and the remaining part of the 
day we ſpent in the library, in the picture 
gallery, in the muſic-room, and in the 
garden. 

Almoſt two years. I paſſed at Fairy» 
Hill, in a ſerene pleaſant manner, and 
thought myſelf very happy. My be- 

loved 
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loved guardian provided me with ex- 
cellent maſters, not inferior to thoſe I 
had from London, when we hved at 
R; and the time I could ſpare 
from the different avocations that fol- 
lowed their attendance I devoted to my 
needle, which was employed on all 
forts of work, 


Mrs. Heber's ſociety I always thought 
as valuably of as it deſerved ; that deli- 
cate ſenfibility, which is the moſt beau- 
tiful ornament the ſoul can wear, ſhe 
poſſeſſed in an admirable degree Her 
way of thinking was refined, and her 
temper mild as the breath of ſummer 
—[ loved her much, and have ſhed 
many a tear to the memory of my dear 


Mrs. Heber. 


The Duke would often invite his 
neighbours to Fairy-Hill, amongſt 
whom were ſeveral very faſhionable and 


very 
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very agreeable people of diſtinction. 
When he viſited them, Mrs. Heber 
and I generally accompanied him.. 1 
need not be more particular, fince in 
that time nothing of an intereſting na- 
ture happened worth engaging your 
Lordſhip's attention. I will haſten to 
thoſe circumſtances which form my 
narrative. | 


One afternoon, before we had riſen 
from table, a letter was brought the 
Duke ; he read it, and with a joyful 
ſmile told us we ſhould ſoon ſee a young 
man whom he eſteemed much“ You 
know him, Mrs. Heber,” ſaid he, turn- 
ing to ber“ This paper informs me 
that Sir Charles Beaufort is arrived 
from France, and that he will viſit Fairy- 
Hill to-morrow, and is now on his 
way here—He will bring with him ſome 
friends, he ſays—I am impatient to ſee 


bim, after ſo long an abſence.” We 
c ong ra- 
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congratulated him on an intelligence 
that gave him ſuch pleaſure, and ſoon 
after left him, to finiſh a piece of work 
that had engaged Mrs. Heber's and 
my attention for ſeveral days. 


My amufements the next morning 
ſeemed inexhauſtible—My books, my 
harpſichord, and Mrs. Heber's conver- 
ſation, wereby turns purſued, and quit- 
ted with reluctance. The Duke re- 
minded me of viſiting my toilet I thought 
uncommonly early : however, I obeyed 
him ; and when Mrs. Heber was dreſ- 
ſed, I attended her into the faloon. 
Soon 'after a good many gentlemen 
made their appearance If you will not 
think me too tedious, I will deſcribe 
their different characters. 


Lord Stamford was that ſort of figure 
which one admires more-for its air and 


ſmartneſs than any real beauty He 
was 
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was rather under the middle ze, had 
large ſprightly black eyes, white teeth, 
and an addreſs that was infinitely pleaſ- 
ing— He had more wit than ſenſe, and 
leſs wit than good-nature—He would 
have been an amiable man, had not his 
becoming maſter of hin too early, 
with a fine fortune, an! his having 
formed friendſhips with ſome of the 


moſt abandoned of his own ſex, led bim 
into vices, which became too difficult, 


and too habitual, in time, ever to be 
rooted from his boſom, 


Colonel Middleton was taller and 
thinner than Lord Stamford; his addreſs 
was eaſy and polite; he was ever re- 
markable for hisattention to the ladies, 
his eyes expreſſed much ſoftneſs ; his 
mouth and teeth were pleaſingly form- 
ed ; and his air en militaire was often 
found irrefiſtible. He was a dangerous 
man for two reaſons—the firſt, becauſe 

E*+< os 
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his countenance prejudiced in his fa- 
vour; and the ſecond, a more immoral 
creature in his heart never exiſted. 


Mr. Lawſon was ſhocking—his face 
was a true picture of that which Bac- 
chus was ſuppoſed to have ; diſguſtingly 
red, and horridly pimpled—his figure 
was large, and terrifyingly maſculine— 
he was thought to poſſeſs wit, and it 
was therefore deemed neceſſary, by all 
his ſet, to laugh heartily at every ſen- 
tence he pronounced—luckily he ſpoke 
little, elſe their complaiſance perhaps 
would not have held out quite ſo long 
—he was ſomething above merely civil in 
his addreſs—he endeavoured to appear 
gallant, but Nature had fo cruelly treat- 
ed him, both in perſon and mind, that 
he could never ſucceed with any woman 
of delicacy. 


Colonel 
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Colonel Temple was not handſome, 
but there was ſomething in his figure 
and air was almoſt charming—he was 
rather fallow, his teeth were very white, 
and his voice (particularly when he 
ſpoke to, or of, our ſex) was ſoftneſs it- 
ſelf—he ſung with taſte, and loved mu- 
ſic—was ſenſible, agreeable, and quite 
the man of faſhion—his love of gam- 
ing, and indeed of moſt other vices, 
made him a valuable member of this 


choſen ſociety. 


Sir Charles Beaufort was, without 
exception, the handſomeſt man I ever 
faw—his form, addreſs, converſation, 
were all ſeducing—his eyes were dark, 
and full of ſenſibility ; his noſe was 
aqueline ; and his mouth and teeth were 
very beautiful he poſſeſſed an air of 
- nonchalance in general that many women 
thought provoking, but which indeed 
gave him a thouſand charms——he had 

| a fine 
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a fine voice, was as fond of muſic as 
Colonel Temple, and was perfectly ac- 
compliſhed he ſpoke with infinite 
eaſe, and very ſenſibly, on all ſubjects 
he had a happy command of expreſſion, 
that never failed him; and if any thing 
could exceed his facility of ſpeech, it 
could only be the extreme ſhare of art 
which he poſſeſſed in a ſuperior degree 
to any man. His father and mother 
died early. The Duke of Beauvariſe, 
who loved his ſiſter with extreme ten- 
derneſs, undertook, at her dying re- 
queft, to inſpect the education of her 
ſon; and certain it is, in every branch 
of polite literature no one could ſur- 
paſs Sir Charles Beaufort. The Duke 
ſincerely regarded him, and treated him 
as his adopted child He was in rea- 
lity ſuch, as he propoſed to make him 
ſole heir to all his poſſeſſions. Sir Charles, 
with very amiable, and, indeed, noble 
qualities, was ſent to Oxford; he there 

contracted 
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contracted an intimacy with Lord 
Stamford, and with many men like him, 
of the moſt libertine principles—After 
he left the Univerſity, he gave into the 
moſt riotous ſcenes; and, with the 
ſeed of every virtue in his breaſt, he was 
loſt to virtue itſelf. 


Beauvariſe tried, more like a friend 
than a parent, to diſſuade him from the 
mode of live he was purſuing——he 
painted to him the horrid conſequences 
of ſuch proceedings; fame, ſenſe, 
and principles, was he about to reſign 
to the noiſy and worthleſs pleaſures (if 
ſuch can be called pleaſures) of liberti- 
niſm—he faid it was a proper time for 
him to make the grand tour, and propoſ- 
ed that he ſhould leave England for 
that purpoſe immediately. Beaufort 
made no objection, and in a few weeks 
took leave of the Duke, and ſet out for 
Dover; from whence he directly em- 
- | barked 
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barked, accompanied by a very worthy 
man, whom the Duke had made choice 
of to be the companion of his travels. 


No man could be more ſolicitous to 
reap advantages during this tour than 
Sir Charles—every account Beauvariſe 
received from Mr. H delighted 
him; and he made no doubt but his 
nephew would turn out according to 
his wiſhes. After an abſence of four 
years, Beaufort came back ; his old 
friends, apprized of his arrival, flew to 
meet him ; and at his requeſt went with 
him to Fairy-Hill. Such, my Lord, 
was Sir Charles Beaufort—the man in 
the world moſt dangerous———moſt 
alluring. 


The Baronet and his companions 
ſtaid three days with us, and then went 
to Beaufort's ſeat, which was but a few 
miles from the Duke's. Sir Charles 

Vor. I. G became 
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became a conſtant viſitor at Fairy-Hill; 
he loſt his paſſion for hunting in a few 
weeks after his reſidence in Yorkſhire, 
nor did he long purſue any of thoſe 
ſports which the ſeaſon and country of- 
fered to the gentlemen. Beauvariſe, 
who loved them, was generally engag- 
ed with Lord Stamford, and many 
others, in ſuch amuſements. During 
thoſe hours of pleaſure to them, Beau- 
fort begged leave to ſtay at home with 
Mrs. Heber and me; which was a re- 
queſt ſo often repeated, that it at length 
was thought unneceſſary; and, indeed, 
we were ſo habituated to his company, 
that his leaving us, to attend the gen- 
tlemen, would really have been diſa- 
greeable both to Mrs. Heber and my- 
felf. Sir Charles walked with us, or 
read to us while we worked - ſometimes 
he would ſing and play, or accompany 
me when I ſung. Thus did he accom- 
modate himſelf to our inclination 

and 
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and I certainly conſidered him the moſt 
pleaſing, as well as the moſt amiable of 
men. His behaviour to me had a fort 
of ſomething in it which I want words to 
expreſs—it was not an air of gallantry 
he aſſumed it was not a diſtant re- 
ſpect if I was to call ita ſuppreſſed 
tenderneſs, and you would allow of the 
phraſe, I think you could in ſome mea- 
ſure form an idea of it. He was often 
melancholy, and frequently fighed as 
if his heart was breaking—He uſed to 
fix his eyes upon me, and not take 
them off until he found he threw me 
into confuſion a confuſion which 
I knew nat how to account for, and 
which at that time I never felt at the 
intent gaze of any other man. 


Colonel Temple was very aſſiduous 
about me; his love of muſic gave him 
numerous opportunities of being near 
me when I was engaged on any inſtru- 

G 2 ment; 
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ment; at ſuch times he would pay me 
a thouſand compliments, and once in- 
deed went ſo far as to tell me, he never 
loved any of my ſex ſo ſincerely as he 
did me—reproached me for my indif- 
ference—and aſſured me, that, young 
as I was, could I but give him ſome 
room to hope I might in time return his 
tenderneſs, he never would attach him- 
ſelf to any other woman. 


I was not ſo much a child as not to 
comprehend his meaning—lI bluſhed, 
but it was with indignation—He miſ- 
took the cauſe, and tried to ſeize my 
hand ; but I aroſe with dignity from 
the harpſichord, and, with an offended 
air, deſired him for the future to enter- 
tain me with ſubjects better ſuited to 
my years, and more agreeable to my 
inclinations— that, if he preſumed to 
mention again to me ſo hateful a topic, 
I would certainly inform the Duke of 

Beauvariſe 
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Beauvariſe of it. As I turned from 
him, I was furprized to find Sir Charles 
Beaufort had been behind my chair 
while I addreffed myſelf to Col. Tem- 
ple, and, as I diſcovered afterwards, 
had attended to the whole of our con- 
verſation ; he caught hold of my hand, 
and, with an air of exultation, whiſ- 
pered,—< Charming Miſs War- 
wick !” I broke from him, being much 
agitated, and retired to my own apart- 
ment, 


I ſhould have told your Lordſhip 
that the Duke of Beauvariſe began 
once more to be uneaſy at the chain of 
acquaintance Sir Charles ſtill continued 
linked to; and though his ſteps were 
not abſolutely thoſe of a rake, yet it 
was to be feared that he might ere long 
deſcend into that ſhocking track, as he 
had conſtantly at his fide either a Stam- 
ford, a Middleton, or a Lawſon, to 

(3 3 urge 
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urge him to the commiſſion of every 
flagrant error : the Duke therefore got 
him appointed Ambaſſador to the court 
of in little more than four months 
after his arrival in Yorkſhire ; and Sir 
Charles was within a ſhort time of his 
departure, when he liſtened to the 
anſwer I made Colonel Temple, and 
expreſſed his admiration, as I above 
related. ; 


When I entered my chamber, I ſeat- 
ed myſelf at one of the windows which 
looked into the garden, and threw open 
the ſaſh, in order to enjoy the ſerenity 
of the night, and at the ſame time to 
indulge my tears, which flowed faſt, for 
what reaſon I could not tell. I had not 
continued thus many minutes, when I 
heard the found of voices juſt below 
me, and ſoon found they iſſued from 
the lips of Sir Charles Beaufort and 


Col. Temple. 
«© By 
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By Heaven,” cried the latter, with 
unpetuoſity, “ I love her.” True, 
laid Beaufort; © but, dear Temple, 
tho” I can feel for you, I cannot excul- 
pate you from a want of friendſhip to 
me- declared to you my ſentiments 
of her from the firſt moment I behcld 
her—You acted not ſo ingenuouſly by 
me—you endeavoured, by an under- 
hand method, to ſeduce her from me.” 
*« Faith, I was wrong,” replied Tem- 
ple; but at that inſtant I forgot my 
friend, and could not command myſelt 
—She is all lovelineſs !—lI am deviliſh- 
ly unhappy—But ſhe likes neither of 
us.” Therefore, anſwered Beaufort, 
© let us both try for her. If you are ſo 
happy as to gain her, you will be as 
dear to me as ever: if, on the contra- 
ry, I ſhould chance to be the more for- 
tunate man, let not that divide our re- 
gard and intimacy.“ Here is my 
hand,” replied Temple; “ you are a 
G 4 generous 
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generous fellow.” Ah! but, dear 
Temple,” cried Sir Charles, what an 
advantage do I give you over me !— 
Here am I about to be baniſhed from 
her—Her young heart will be aſſailed 
by ſo dangerous an object as you are— 
She will receive the daily admiration of 
thouſands—Never, oh ! never, will one 
thought of Beaufort paſs her imagina- 
tion I am almoſt diſtracted ! 
Hold! Sir Charles,” returned Tem- 
ple; „ you ſhall not out- do me in ge- 
neroſity—If ſhe can be ſo far won by 
your inſinuating manner as to feel a 
tenderneſs for you, and you can get a 
promiſe of love from her before you 
go, I ſwear to you, by the word of a 
man of honour, during your abſence I 
never will mention a ſyllable of my own 
paſſion to her: nay, on the contrary, 


I will forward yours with all my elo- 
quence,” 


I heard 
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I heard no more; Mrs. Heber en- 


tered my room, and I quitted the win- 
dow. 


| Would you believe, my Lord, that 
my extreme ſimplicity never ſuffered 
me to think that I was the ſubje& of 
their converſation? The declaration 
that Col. Temple had made me of his 
love only appeared one of thoſe un- 
meaning rhapſodies I had read of—and 
though I knew they were not to be en- 
couraged, but to be ſeverely rebuked, 
yet I certainly did not think that men 
were ſo dangerous as I had heard them 
repreſented. I wondered who this fair 
one was; and, had I underſtood my 
heart's emotions, I ſhould have known 
that curioſity did not ſo much inſpire 
that wonder as jealouſy. It is a truth that 
Sir Charles Beaufort engroſſed much of 
my affection. 


G65 I returned 
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I returned to the company with Mrs, 
Heber. Soon after, Sir Charles and his 
friend entered. Col. Temple approach- 
ed me—uttered ſomething like an apo- 
logy for what had incurred ſo much of 
my diſpleaſure, but aſſured me he would 
endeavour to bear the weight of my cruelty 
without one complain. He ſighed—I af- 
fected not to hear him—Irt is certain my 
eyes eagerly ſought after Sir Charles, 
who was at that minute in deep diſ- 
courſe with a very pretty young wo- 
man, the daughter of a worthy clergy- 
man of Yorkſhire, whom the Duke pa- 
tronized, and who, with many other 
ladies, had come to ſee us“ Am I 
hateful to your fight, charming Eliza!” 
continued Col. Temple, that you 
thus avoid even to look at me ? But in- 
deed therein youare merciful ; for thoſe 
eyes have but too fatally wounded me 
already.” At that inſtant Sir Charles 


had been preſented with a flower, which 
the 
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the fair creature whom he was talking 
to had taken from her boſom—With - 
out knowing what I did, I aroſe—My 
firſt intention was to- have approached 
them—but reaſon came to my aid : and 
this ſimple queſtion, which I aſked my- 
felf, brought me back to my ſeat 
© And what is it to thee, Eliza, whether 
ſhe is the favoured lady or not? —!I again 
reſumed my chair Colonel Temple 
went on—“ Well, then, lovely Mails. 
Warwick! fince I am thus diſagreeable 


ſince I do. not merit a word—a look 
II will retire I will endeavour ta 


leave this fatal houſe Would I had 
never entered it!” I then ſaw Sir 
Charles carry the flower to his lips; 
and, in my agitation, I exclaimed, 
* My God” Col. Temple thought he 
teized me, and ſuppoſed hat the cauſe. 
of my reſtleſſneſs; he therefore, with a. 
ſigh, and a low bow, retired to the fur- 
ther end of the room. Sir Charles, 
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who had often turned about, to obſerve 
my treatment of his rival, was ſoon 
made ſenſible of his fortune; and, in 
a few moments after, my heart bound- 
ed with pleafure, when I ſaw him quit 
the pretty Miſs Herbert, and advance 
towards me. 


As he drew near, I perceived the traces 
of melancholy on his features he ſtood 
ſome time before me, his arms croſſed 
and his eyes fixed on my face, without 
uttering one ſyllable—at length he drew 
the chair Temple had left nearer to 
mine, and ſeated himſelf—** Charming 
Eliza !” cried he, in a tremulous ac- 
cent, I have but one fortnight longer 
allowed me to remain in England 
the time is drawing near when perhaps 
I ſhall bid you a laſt adieu—Receive 
my thanks, my ſweet young friend, for 
the many moments of pleaſure you have 
afforded me—for the hours of happi- 
| neſs 
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neſs you have indulged me in—To the 
ſenſe of your converſation—to the di- 
vine harmony of your ſoul—am I in- 
debted for the bliſsful ſcenes I have ex- 
perienced at Fairy-Hill—the happieſt, 
indeed, of my life.” He pauſed I 
could not anſwer him—He affected not 
to perceive my emotions, and continu- 
ed to ſpeak % have one favour, 
lovely Miſs Warwick ! to aſk of you 
a favour that, perhaps, your amiable 
heart will grant, when J aſſure you it 
will in ſome meafure ſoften the rigour 
of my abſence from thoſe 1 love.“ 


I told him I ſhould be ready to do 
every thing in my power to contribute 
to his eaſe, and earneſtly begged to 
know how I could oblige him. He 
took my hand—tears flowed from his 
eyes—and he exclaimed, © Ah! happy 
Temple!“ He aroſe abruply, and left 
the room, I was aſtoniſhed—I was 

unhappy: 
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unhappy.——My God! thought I, this 
woman, whoever ſhe is has almoſt diſtract- 
ed him 1NDEED! I was ready to cry, 
with Ophelia, 


«« Ah! what a noble mind is here o' erthrown.“ 


And, really, ſo abſorded was I in pity 
for him, that I ſeemed, in the midſt of 
a crowded room, to be totally alone, 
and buried in reflection. Lord Stam- 
ford, with an air of livelineſs peculiar 
to himſelf, came up to me, took my 
hand, and led me to the top of the 
room—** Here, Temple,” exclaimed 
he, take up your violin, and give 
us a minuet—Maiſs Warwick and I will 
ſhew you what dancing 1s.” 


A murmur of applauſe ran through 
the company ; it was thought to be a 
good propoſal ; and the obliging Col. 
Temple condeſcended to do as he was 


deſired. I could not in politeneſs re- 
fuſe 
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fuſe to dance, but I was much morti- 
fied at it; a reverie in which I had been 
engaged was broken in a cruel manner, 
and the object of it was fo infinitely 
dearer to me than any other in the ſa- 
loon, that 1 thought my amuſement 
was rather prevented than forwarded 
by this gay ſally of Lord Stamford's. We 
began The men ſeemed delighted 
Col. Middleton whiſpered loud enough 
(as he intended) to be heard by all, 
that he never before beheld fo graceful 
a form was compared to Euphroſyne 
—to Thalia—nay, to Venus herſelf — 
Dian's modeſty was not forgotten 
nor Hebe's fluſh of youth—In ſhort, 
had I believed half that was ſaid of me, 
I ſhould have ſuppoſed myſelf an 
{© earth-treading ſtar.” 


When my minuet wasended, I receiv- 
ed the compliments of all the company 
The Duke approached me, kiſſed my 

| hand, 
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hand, and thankedme for the pleaſure I 
had given him This ſpeech was the 
only one I regarded, or that could have 
given me the leaſt ſatisfaction. Col. 
Temple propoſed that he ſhould give 
his inſtrument to the Duke's valet, who 
played well, and that dancing might 
become general. The thought was re- 
liſhed by all, and every one prepared 
for his favourite diverfion. At that in- 
ftant Beaufort appeared Col. Temple 
and he ſpoke a few words apart — The 
matter ſeemed determined and Col. 
Temple came up, and aſked me to 
dance hefitated—but civility was 
ever to be conſidered, and, without 


making any objection, I gave him my 
hand. 


Lord Stamford, who had in compli- 
ment to an old lady (never ſuppoſing 
ſhe would attempt to engage in an en- 
tertainment ſo little calculated for one 

I of 
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of her appearance) begged the honour 
of dancing with her, and who was fairly 
taken in, called out, hat there ſhould be 
a change of partners every two dance. 
This occaſioned a good deal of mirth, 
and though I believe I laughed more 
than any one, it was no: ſo much at the 
expence of his venerable friend, as at the 
idea of quitting Col. Temple for one 
whom I liked better. 


My eyes followed Sir Charles——] 
wiſhed to ſee the object of his election 
—indeed I ſuppoſed it would have been 
Miſs Herbert, and I was not miſtaken 
Ile threw himſelf upon a ſopha 
while every one was making his choice 
—— He held the flower Miſs Herbert 
had given him in his hand, and ſeem- 
ed to enjoy its fragrance—She paſſed 
him at the minute—** Sir Charles,” — 
ſaid ſhe, ** do you not dance?” No, 
Madam——1 am too lazy.“ Fye! 

fye 
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fye !” anſwered ſhe, © what a reaſon !” 
He took her hand, Will you be my 
partner, pretty Fanny, if I can prevail 
on myſelf?' © Yes,” ſhe replied, with 
a bluſh, “ I am not engaged yet.” — 
Well, then, if you can bear with an 
inattentive abſent fellow, I am at your 
ſervice.% He led her to the ſet, and 1 
heard no more. 


Colonel Temple was all gallantry— 
he avoided any particular declaration 
of his paſſion, but kept in that line of 
delicate flattery which our ſex admires 

he grew lively as I liſtened, and 
when he did not make love I always 
thought him agreeable He told me 
an anecdote which had much wit in it, 
and I was in the height of enjoying it, 
juſt as Sir Charles, who was dancing 
down, offered to turn me 1n the figure 
He looked at me ſtedfaſtly, and again 
exclaimed, ** Ah! happy Temple!“ This 
brought me to myſelf—his ſtories were 

afterwards 
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afterwards inſipid—and I looked forward 
with impatience to the concluſion of 
the ſecond dance. At length the deſir- 
ed moment came the whole room 
were changing their partners, hen I 
ſaw Lord Stamford advancing towards 
me Without ſeeming to have obſerv- 
ed him, I made up to the door, and 
diſappeared in an inſtant, 


Soon after, I was returning to the 
ſaloon, when in the apartment leading 
to it I perceived Beaufort reclining on 
a ſopha—lI approached him“ You 
are not well, Sir,” cried I, I fear,” 
He aroſe, and threw himſelf on his 
knees before me Lovely Eliza! — 
ſaid he, you now ſee at your feet a 
wretched obje&t—an object who at the 
inſtant he inſpires you with pity, is the 
laſt perſon in the world who merits 
it from you leave you to-mor- 


row, charming Miſs Warwick! I leave 
you 
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you in deſpair—T hardly know what I 
would ſay—but, ah! my amiable—my 
adorable young friend,” continued he, 
bathing my hands with his tears, com- 
paſſionate and forgive me !' © Dear 
Sir Charles! I do not underſtand you. 
You are unhappy—make me the friend 
of your ſorrows— am young, tis 
true ; but I have a ſympathizing and 
ſenſible heart Jo leave us to-morrow, 
did you ſay *—Ah ! no—you did intend 
to remain another fortnight—Why this 
ſadden reſolution ?” * Buſineſs of the 
moſt ſerious nature calls me hence— 
but I have one favour to aſk of you be- 
fore I go“ Name it,” cried I impa- 
tiently It is this—I ſhall take leave 
of the Duke before he goes to bed, and 
will ſet off for London early in the 
morning — Now, my Eliza, do I 
draw near to my requeſt—This is Fri- 
day—Next Thurſday night, at twelve 
o'clock preciſely, will I ſecretly reviſit 

Fairy- 
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Fairy-Hill——to the ſummer-houſe, 
that is emboſomed in the orange- 
grove, will I repair—May I hope that 
you will meet me there?” I ſtarted at 
the propofal—l hefitated—* Ah !” con- 
tinued he, in the moſt pathetic manner, 
tis as I feared—and you will not give 
me the ſatisfaction of imparting to you 
the ſecret of my ſoul—a ſecret that the 
ſuppreſſion of has cauſed me a thouſand 
pangs—a thouſand hours of torture 
But go, cruel Eliza thoſe pangs, 
thoſe tortures, cannot affect you. 
« Ah!” cried I, ſobbing, you are 
miſtaken—But why this myſtery ?— 
May I not let Mrs. Heber know that 
you wiſh to ſee me next Thurſday ?— 
Where can be the harm of that? 
© Therefore, if no harm is apprehend. 
ed, why not meet me without letting 
Mrs. Heber know any thing of the 
matter? Well, then, my dear Jen- 
net will go with me.“ No, Miſs 

Warwick, 
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Warwick,” cried Sir Charles, with a 
diſconſolate air, do not think of oblig- 
ing me—l1 will not put you to fo much 
inconvenience—You are afraid of me— 
you imagine I am not worthy to be 
truſted Adieu! lovely Eliza !—Par- 
don me for giving you this trouble.” 


He was about to leave me, when I 
caught hold of his arm“ Stay, Sir 
Charles—T have never been accuſtom- 
ed to conceal any thing from my faith- 
ful Jennet—I am very young I do 
not know whether I ſhould act pro- 
perly in granting your requeſt—yet, at 

the ſame time, I am ſure you would 
not aſk of me that, which you know 
would make me appear imprudent, 
ſhould it be diſcovered. I have an im- 
plicit confidence in you Il conſider 
you in the light of a brother Tell 
me, then, ſincerely, were I your ſiſter, 


would you have me grant this requeſt 
to 
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to any. other man?” Beaufort was 
ſtruck with what I ſaid, but more ſo 
with my manner; he, however, ſoon re- 
covered himſelf — Amiable ſimplicity !* 
exclaimed he, Charming innocance ! 
No, my Eliza! were I your bro- 
ther, I would not object to your meet- 
ing a man, whom I knew to be one of 
ſtrict honour, any where, or at any hour 
If you have any doubt of mine, you 
are in the right to refuſe me what I aſk.” 
«© Ah! Sir,” ſaid I, © I am willing to 
belive your reaſoning, and I will meet 
you on Thurſday night.” He was 
tranſported—he kiſſed my hands, —he 
broke out in expreſſions of the moſt 
rapturous ſort I ſtood amazed He 
obſerved it, and by degrees reſumed 
that air of dejection which had always 
ſo highly intereſted me. 


Beaufort led me into the dancing- 
room, where he became my partner for 
| the 
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the night, a privilege he inſiſted upon 
uſurping, as 1t was the laſt of his ſtay at 
Fairy-Hill. The Duke deſired him to 
dance a minuet with me—He took me 
out—Ah ! what eaſe! what elegance ! 
He was, indeed, every thing that could 
charm the heart of woman. Our lit- 
tle ball was continued after ſupper, and 
it only broke up at fix in the morning. 
We then offered to retire. Sir Charles 
advanced to Mrs. Heber and the reſt 
of the ladies, and begged leave to be 
permitted to ſalute them, as he intended 
to ſet off for London in a few minutes. 
Sood God! how I trembled He 
approached me—Colonel Temple ſtood 
near us—Beaufort's agitation was per- 
ceptible—I felt motionleſs, and colder 
than a ſtatue—He whiſpered, © My 
Eliza — my ever-charming miſtreſs 
and friend !—love me !—and, oh! for- 
get me not next Thurſday,” He could 
ſay no more. 

The 
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The tenderneſs of his manner was 
obſervable, and ſeveral that were ſtand- 
ing by remarked, that“ Sir Charles tea, 
in love.” Temple remained ſilent, and 
attentive, till our farewell had ended 
then ſaid, in a low voice, to his friend, 
Now may I retort, © Ah happy Beau- 
fort!” 1 turned my head haſtily, and 
ſaw a ſmile on Sir Charles's counte- 
nance—1 was ſhocked—and it then for 
the firſt time entered my head, that 
men can appear more affected than 
they really are. I compared the differ- 
ence of our ſenſations Ah! how im- 
poſſible was it for a gleam of pleaſure 
to have entered at my heart! the ave- 
nues to 1t were choaked with ſorrow, 
and overwhelmed with melancholy. 


He is gone,” cried I to Jennet, as 
I opened the door of my apartment , 
«© he is gone, perhaps, for ever,” I 
threw myſelf into her arms, and gave 
Vol. I H 


way 
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way to a violent burſt of affliction.— 
* Whom do you mean, Miſs Eliza?“ 
The queſtion confuſed mei told her, 
« My friend—Sir Charles Beaufort.“ 
© Ah!” ſaid ſhe, © think no more of him 
Che is not worthy of ſo much diſtreſs— 
Dry your tears, my dear young Lady, 
and repoſe yourſelf after all the fatigue 
you have endured.” Jennet for the firft 
time in her life offended me“ Go, 
Jennet,” cried I, © I will undreſs my- 
ſelf——You have fat up all night, and 
muſt be weary—Go,—go—TI will not 
be attended further,” She would not 
be diſmiſſed ſhe put me to bed and 


left me. 


When ſhe was gone, I heard voices 
in the garden I aroſe, looked through 
a crevice of my window-ſhutter, and 
ſaw Sir Charles and Col, Temple walk- 
ing in the garden—the latter ſeemed to 


be dreadfully agitated, and by his geſ- 
tures 
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tures was endeavouring to reaſon the 
other out of a contrary opinion to his 
own. Sir Charles appeared calm, lively 
and determined. The converſation 
concluded with a warm embrace; and 
I ſaw no more of them. 


I then began to reflect on all that 
Beaufort had ſaid to me—1 imagined 
that he loved me, and was engaged to 
another I then thought that impoſſi- 
ble, elſe the Duke would talk of his in- 
tended alliance At laſt, I ſuppoſed 
I was too young to have inſpired him 
with ſuch a paſſion as Col. Temple pre- 
tended to expreſs for me; and that he 
only wiſhed to ſee me, in order to point 
out to me ſome method by which I 
could be ſerviceable to him At the 
ſame time I bewailed his abſence often 
did J deplore it. I ſlept little all that 
morning—l wept much. Jennet came 
into my room about noon, and I left 

H 2 my 
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my bed. She was evidently ſtartled at + 
my appearance, queſtioned me about 
my reſt, and ſeemed to doubt the truth 
when I aſſured her nothing ailed me. 


Lwent down to the breakfaſt-table, 
which waited for me—The Duke was 
ſhocked at the ſight of my {ſwollen eyes 
and pale face—He tenderly aſked me 
the cauſe I bluſhed— I evaded his 
queſtion—He ſaw he gave me pain, and 
was filent. He often viewed me with 
attention during the time of breakfaſt ; 
and, after it was over, he told me in a 
whiſper, he wanted to ſpeak with me 
in his cloſet. He withdrew. I promil- 
ed to follow. Never did I attend him 
with ſo much reluctance My heart 
ſickened at the idea of being queſtioned 
by him about a ſorrow that I knew not 
how to account for—— However, with 
trembling ſteps I gained his apartment 


cc He 
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He opened the door to me; and 
leading me in, he ſtopped ſhort— 


« My dear child!” cried he, what 
am Ito think of this altered countenance ? 
Could one night's raking have cauſed 
ſuch devaſtation ! Where are the roſes? 
where the glow of health, and vivacity 
of fpirits, that were ſo perceptible in 
every feature yeſterday * Is it now, 
my dear Eliza ! that you treat me with 
reſerve?—How have I merited it from 
you?” I burſt into tears He took. me 
in his arms 


« Ah! my ſweet girl! what is it that 
thus affects you? Do you weep for the 
abſence of your friend Sir Charles ? or 
is this the conſequence of your | laſt 
night's fatigue?” 


* Both, both, my Lord,” cried I.— 
«© Thanks, my Eliza; for this confi- 
H 3 dence, 
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dence, Cheriſh your affection for 
Beaufort—I hope he will deſerve it of 
you. How amiable is this ſenſibility !. 
—] adorc it!” He encouraged me— 
* Sir Charles loves my ward with as 
generous a friendſhip as ſhe regards 
him ?—Has he not told you fo, Eliza ? 
© Yes, my Lord, he has often aſſured 
me, that he ſhould never forget me. 
«& And was that all?” © I don't know— 
he has thanked me for amuſing him— 
but, alas! it was never in my power— 
he has talked almoſt as kindly to me 
as ever your Grace did—and my gra- 
titude makes me lament his abſence.” 
Beauvariſe ſeemed pleaſed with what 


he heard——and we joined the com- 
pany. 


Mrs. Heber ſaid, in the courſe of the 
day, ſhe thought Sir Charles had hur- 
ried from us ſooner than was neceſſary. 


Not a jot,” anſwered the Duke; he 
| ſtaid 
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ſtaid until the very laſt moment — he 
has affairs of infinite conſequence to 
ſettle, before he leaves London, which 
called upon him more ſuddenly than he 
expected, and which 1 ſhould have 
thought ill of him, had he neglected.“ 


 Beauvariſe glad of an opportunity to 
ſeparate Beaufort's companions from 
him, invited them all to make a few 
weeks ſtay at Fairy-Hill after Sir 
Charles's departure from thence, which 
they readily aſſented to. | 


I will forbear to deſcribe the emo- 
tions of my heart, when I thought of 
meeting Beaufort——and the fear and 
ſhame which overwhelmed me at the 
reflection of the ſtep I was going to 
take without the advice of Jennet or 
my guardian yet, my Lord, I will 
own the minutes ſeemed tardy until the 

H 4 | day 
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day arrived, and I counted the hours 
with impatience. 


Thurſday morning at laft appeared 
—] aroſe with the ſun I blamed my 
haſty reſolution—I lamented my pro- 
muſe—but then I queſtioned my heart, 
where could the harm be ? and it re- 
plied, that it only lay in deceiving 
Jennet. Ah!” cried I, © there it i 
it 15 that muſt give me this repugnance 
to perform my promiſe - but how can I 
avoid deceiving her ?—he begged I 
would not diſcover him—and why may 
J not ſee this amiable, this unhappy 
riend ?—Pardon me, Jennet—I muſt 
obey him for once—but it 1s the laft 
time I will do it without your approba- 
tion.” In order to compaſs my deſign 
with more eaſe, I begged the Duke to 
aſk ſome ladies, and to let us have a 
little ball again at Fairy-Hill. He 
never refuſed any requeſt I made him, 

and 
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and all was done as defired. Col. Tem- 
ple aſked me to dance with him 
conſented to it. Often did I abſent my- 
ſelf in the courſe of the evening, in 
order that my going out at the appoint- 
ed hour ſhould not appear extraordi- 
nary. I objected to a formal ſupper, 
and a fide-board therefore was 1ts ſub- 
ſtitute. Had it been otherwiſe, we muſt 
have ſupped at twelve, 


Ah! my Lord, how difficult it is 
with a large ſhare of ſenſibility, to act 
up to the forms which cold prudence 
preſerves !—how difficult is it for a girl 
little more than fifteen to ſee through 
the arts of an inſinuating and dangerous 
man, or to reſiſt his eloquence when he 
has made an impreſſion on her heart! x 
was hurried by an inexplicable impulſe 
to meet Sir Charles Beaufort I per- 
ſuaded myſelf he foreſaw that I could be 
of ſervice to him, and that he was go- 

H 5 ing 
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ing to tax my friendſhip—Had I con- 
ceived I ſhould have heard a declara- 
tion of love from him, my innocence 
and pride had kept me from the inter- 
view ſo clandeſtinely planned. 


I was dancing down with Col. Tem- 
ple, when he pulled out his watch; it 
was a repeater; and he ſtruck it, 
through affected ſport, in Col. Middle- 
ton's ear: it ſounded twelve—l looked 
at my own—it was indeed the hour— 
my knees trembled under me——an 
univerſal tremor ſeized my whole frame 
—and my appointment ſtared me in 
the face. When the dance was ended, 
Col. Temple, by his ſeeming inatten- 
tion, gave me an opportunity of ſlipping 
out of the room! did ſo— il flew ſome 
ſteps—I then ſtopped to liſten I faw 
my guardian at every turn I heard 
Jennet in every wind At length I 
reached the garden door— never had I 

| found 
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found it fo difficult to open - my fear 
deprived me of ſtrength, and it was 
ſome minutes before I could unlock it 
At laſt, I accompliſhed it and with 
a beating and trembling heart I ad- 
vanced towards the grove. At the en- 
trance, I ſtood ſtill I wavered within 
myſelf whether F ſhould proceed or 
turn back—I thought of the allegory 
ſo inimitably deſcribed in the adven- 
turer, when one of Diana's nymphs had 
been prevailed on by Apollo to meet 
him at a late hour in a ſecret grotto 
1 imagined the moon had hid her 
beams from me, as ſhe had then refuſed 
them to her—and I beſought Heaven 
to inſtruct me what to do. 


The ſtillneſs of the night—the aw- 
ful ſhade of the grove=threw over my 
whole Toul an awe which cannot be ex- 
preſſed and I remained transfixed 
with doubt and fear. I was thus irre- 

H 6 ſolute 
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folute, thus wavering, when a deep 
figh proceeded from the grove=— 
« Ah!” cried I,“ *tis he—he thinks L 
have forgotten him Did I not promiſe 
faithfully ?” This determined me; and 
I truck at once into the awful ſhade, 


The cloud that had helped to caſt a 
gloomover my ſpirits now diſappeared, 
and themoon ſhone forth in all her glo- 
ry. Thadnotadvanced many ſteps, when 
I obſerved a charming and well-known 
form approaching——Ah ! my Lord, 
never can I deſcribe the emotions, the 
ſenſations, that took poſſeſſion of my 
ſoul at that moment—a moment which 
will ever be remembered by me with 
horror. 


Sir Charles Beaufort, on perceiving 
_ that I was actually come to meet him, 
ſprung forward, and was at my feet in 


£ Ever 
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Ever lovely —ever adored Eliza! 
is it poſſible? Are you really thus con- 
deſcending ? Is it to perform a promiſe 
you made, that I am now indebted for 
your preſence? or does the paſſion that 
glows in my boſom exiſt in yours? Am 
I ſo happy as to be obliged to your love 
for this. favour? I am come, Sir,” 
replied I, aſſuming much dignity, “to 
know by whatmethod I can be of uſe to 
you—You hinted to me, that you had 
a ſecret to inform me of, the conceal- 
ing of which had coſt you ſome pangs 
—if, therefore, by revealing it to me, 
I can in any manner ſerve you, you 
will find in me, as I affured you, a 
friend ready to compaſſionate and 
oblige you.” He was ſtruck at my air 
of reſerve——he blamed himſelf, I am 
certain, for having unboſomed his ſen- 
timents ſo ſoon—it was not the way to 
diſarm me He had art enough to 
perceive it, and he changed his manner 

—he 
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e threw from him that air of free; 
dom, and adopted that of Oe ans 
dejection. 


© ] have travelled, amiable Miſs 
Warwick ! poſt from London, merely 
to obtain the honour, the happineſs, 
that I am now poſſeſſed of Vour ſmiles, 
your kindneſs, have often charmed 
me- do not now kill my hopes by theſe 
looks of hatred and difdain——Confi- 
der, Madam, that this may be the laſt 
time the wretched Beaufort will ever 
trouble you—this may be the laſt meet. 
ing we ſhall ever have——Behold me, 

lovely Eliza! a fuppliant on my knees 
—refuſe not what I have to aſk.” He 
wept—his tears fell upon my hands 
I begged he would riſe -I begged him 
to enter the ſummer-houſe, and be ſeat - 
ed. No, never will I leave this hum- 
ble poſture,” cried he, with emotion, 
until receive your pardon for my 
Pre- 
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preſumption Prepare to wonder at it, 
beautiful Eliza prepare to kill me 
with your frowns——T1 love you, Ma- 
dam Heaven, that Heaven that 
hears, can witneſs to my truth——from 
the moment that I firſt beheld you, 
I became your flave—I have loved you 
let me repeat it I have breath- 
ed ſince, but to adore you Now 
charming Eliza ! bid me begone— tell 
me to leave your preſence for ever 
Yes, Madam, Iwill obey you—I can 
die.“ Ah! my Lord, what words! 
bat they were nothing to his manner 
his fervency—his agitation—his look 
of deſpair!——Oh! my God! what 
were my ſufferings !—what were my 
conflicts! My pen will not obey my 
fingers—for a few minutes I reſign it. 


""SOLAT * * 5: 


I was motionleſs—I was too much 
affected 
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affected to ſpeak. He perceived he 
kad gained me to himſelf, and he loft 
not the victory he had taken ſuch pains 
to make: he proceeded—* Is it to your 
compaſſion, Madam, I owe this filence? 
Do you fear to pronounce my doom ? 
Ah! gentle Eliza ! think, then, 
ere you ſpeak—think of my wretched- 
neſs—pity my ſenſibility,” Again he 
wept—again were my. hands bedewed 
with his falſe tears. Overcome with 
the poignancy of my ſenſations, I ſunk 
down upon a turf of graſs that was be- 


hind mea ſickiſhneſs came over me 
every thing danced before my ſight 


Hand I became inſenſible even to Sir 
Charles Beaufort. When I recovered, 
I found myſelf in his arms——he had 
chafed my temples with Hungary- water 
I had applied to my noſe a little while 
before, and it recalled my ſcattered 
ſenſes 


© How 
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* How are you, my angel?” with an 
animated tenderneſs——* The dews of 
the night, I fear, have occaſioned ſome 
ſudden chill—lean upon my arm—let 
me fupport you to the ſummer-houſe.” 
I obeyed in filence, and we entered the 
room A pauſe enfued——0our voices 
were choaked with our tears At 
length I recollected that I might be 
miſſed I muſt leave you, Sir Charles,” 
cried I, for the preſervation of your own 
ſecret—it is neceſſary that I ſhould re- 
turn to the houſe.” © Ah!” faid he, 
© will you leave me in deſpair ? and 
can you go without giving me one ray 
of hope ?—If I was dear to you—if I 
could obtain from you ſuch an aſſur- 
ance—what an enviable fitnation ſhould 
I be in —ah how happy would it 
make your Beaufort! Dear to me! 
Sir Charles if that, Sir, can give 
you comfort, be aſſured you are dear 
to me.” * But Temple, replied he. 

| „ Al! 
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* Ah! name him not—he is odious to 
my eyes.“ 


Beaufort was all rapture—how often 
did he thank me !--how often did he 
invoke Heaven to witneſs the purity 
and fincerity of his love! He gained 
a promiſe from me, that I would liſten 
to no man on the ſubject he then addreſ- 
ſed me, till his return—l gave it chear- 
fully, and with all my heart. He cut 
off a ringlet of my hair, which had got 
looſe by the wind, with his own ſciſſars, 
and vowed it ſhould never be ſeparated 
from his boſom. Thus did he delay 
my return to the houſe, till it was abſo- 
ſolutely too late for me to conſent to 
remain longer, 


The dreadful moment then approach- 
ed, and we were obliged to bid each 
other adieu. How frequently we part- 
ed! Again he would return, and 


throw 


a a _- a as , Rs on 


* 
ain 1 — 1—— 
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throw himſelf between me and the path 
[ purſued to get out of the grove. In 
ſhort, my Lord, I tore myſelf from him 
—and at that inſtant it appeared as if 
the mortal and immortal part of me had 
ſeparated for ever. I reached the houſe 
more dead than alive I flew to my 
apartment—l there threw myſelf on my 
knees, and implored the Omnipotent 
Power to preſerve Sir Charles, and to 
take me under his gracious protection. 
Some one rapped at my door] aſked, 
who was there?—1I knew the Duke's 
voice—He readily found admittance; 
and he kindly reproved me for my long 
abſence from the dancers—he ſaid, he 
had come 1o my cloſet before; but, as I did 
not ſpeak, he would not diſturb me, thinking 
I perhaps choſe to be alone. He then de- 
ſired me to return with him to the ſaloon, 
which I could not object to- and I en- 
tered it with a bluſhing conſciouſneſs; 


which was a ſenſation, however, more 
agreeable 
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agreeable than the one I poſſeſſed on 
quitting. it. 


Colonel Temple's eyes penetrated 
my foul—l could not bear them He 
{aid very low to me, that there was ſome- 
thing out of that room extremely faſcinating ; 
for 1 ſeemed to forget to return when once I 
left it, A look of indignation contain- 
ed my reply. He ſcemed diſturbed, 
and could hardly hear me ſpeak, or ſee 
me move, with common patience. Hz? 
was. jealous of my fan, he told me; then 
eyed me ſignificantly, and aſked, Jf he 
had reaſon to be jealous of any thing? I 
aſſured him I did not know of any right 
he had to be jealous of me—that I was 
perfectly indifferent towards him—and 
that I thought him both unkind and 
impolite to dwell on a ſubject that he 
Knew I hated. He bowed, and left me, 
and I avoided him for the remainder of 
the ball, 


In 


1 
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In about a week from that night, 
Beauvariſe and Temple received letters 
from Sir Charles Beaufort ; they con- 
tained farewels to both, and to ſay, 
that ere they could reach Fairy-Hill he 
expected to tread foreign ground. The 
Duke read to me aloud ſome paſſages 
of his, and pauſed upon that in which 
he was charged to offer Mrs. Heber 
and his lovely ward the beſt and ten- 
dereſt wiſhes of his heart. 


Beauvariſe ſmiled—he took my hand 

& Is not this a preſuming wretch, my 
dear Eliza?” I was in a univerſal tre- 
mor I anſwered, * No, my Lord.“ 
* Ha!” cried he, would you accept 
the tenderneſs he offers?” * Surely, 
my Lord, if you have no objection, I 
would with pleaſure.” He ſnatched 
me to his heart No, my dear timid 
creature, ſo far from raifing one objec- 
tion to it, I would become my ne- 
phew's 
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phew's advocate Does he require 
one in that boſom ?” * Ah! no,” cried 
I, the tears falling faſt from my eyes, 
I am preſumptuous enough, my dear 
guardian, to love him, next to you, 
better than any man in the world.“ 


Continue to do ſo, ever-loved 
Eliza! Beaufort is a noble fellow—he 
has ſome faults, I will allow; but they 
are of that kind which his youth only 
can be taxed with—his heart 1s a good 
one—and I never niet with a man of 
ſtronger natural ſenſe, or one who could 
have done more credit to his educa- 
tion.” He changed the ſubject, and 
I ſoon after quitted his cloſet more 
happy than words can expreſs. 


© Ah!” ſaid I, Iam permitted to 


love this amiable man-——nay, Beau- 
variſe commands me to do ſo.“ I laid 


open to Jennet the fituation of my 
I heart, 
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heart, concealing only from her the 
private interview I had with Sir 
Charles. She ſeemed very much af- 
feed at my relation; and I could 
plainly perceive that he was one of the 
laſt men ſhe would have choſen for my 


huſband. 


Whether it was ſome private anec- 
dotes ſhe had heard of him in that 
county, that prejudiced her, or whether 
it reſulted from her own penetration, I 
know not; but certain it 1s, ſhe con- 
ceived towards him an inſuperable diſ- 
guſt, She was a woman of infinite ſenſe 
and delicacy, and her ſentiments of 
virtue and honour were not inferior to 
thoſe of famed Lucrece. She told me, 
to conſider how very young I was—that 
Sir Charles Beaufort would in all probabi- 
lity fee women more of his own age, and 
more lovely than I could pretend to be—that 
men were never conſtant=—and that young 

ladies 
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ladies character iſtics ſhould be always pru- 
dence and reſerve. I fighed at the truth 
of her obſervations, and promiſed her 
I would never do any thing without her 
advice and approbation. 


As I left Jennet, I met Col. Temple 
— He took my hand „ Miſs War- 
wick, I beg of you to favour me for 
five minutes with your company in the 
little drawing-room—there is no one 
there, and I have ſomething of conſe- 
quence to ſay to you.” If Col. Tem- 
ple, replied I, is going to reaſſume 
the old ſubject, I neither can nor will 
liſten to him.“ 


No,“ ſaid he, upon my honour, 
not a word of my own paſſion ſhall you 
hear; but I have a matter of ſome con- 
ſequence to communicate, which will, 
I have no doubt, give you pleaſure— 
Come, come, we have no time to loſe.” 

I followed 
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followed h im into the little drawing- 
room; when he, ſeating me, and pla- 
cing a chair near mine, thus began: 


When Sir Charles Beaufort firſt 
ſaw you, lovely Eliza! he told me had 
ſeen in you the only woman that could 
make him happy he deſcribed you 
with all the eloquence of love, forget- 
ting that we had all beheld you, at the 
ſame time, and became your admirer. 
——Unhappily for me, I ſtopped not 
at admiration I looked—T liſtened. 
—and I loved—Nay, no interruption 
—[ ſhall no more plead my own cauſe, 
nor have I any ſelfiſh view in defiring 
this tẽte-à- tote. 


You know, amiable Miſs Warwick, 
that I behaved ungenerouſly to my 
friend I diſregarded the confidence he 
had placed in me, and dared to diſ- 
cloſe to you the ſecret of my foul—— 
Vor. I. I | Beaufort 
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Beaufort overheard me—he reproached 
me with want of honour——1 pleaded 
guilty to the ſevere accuſation, becauſe 
I merited it, in the point he alluded 
to He pitied, and reinſtated me in 
his eſteem—TI promiſed, as ſome re- 
compence for my baſeneſs, to forward 
his ſuit with you—and he has now put 
my friendſhip to the trial.” 


At theſe words he drew from his 
pocket a letter directed to me 
* Here, charming Eliza!“ continu- 
ed he, pale and trembling—“ here is 
a tender billet from the man you love 
V he is an admirable fellow——he is a 
man of honour Read it, and do me 
the honour to intruſt me with your 
anſwer.” Col. Temple aroſe, bowed, 
and was leaving me, when I caught 
hold of his arm— Ah! my friend! 
cried I, pity my youth—my inexpe- 
rience—my imprudence? Take from 

me 
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me this dangerous letter Why all this 
myſtery, if no harm is intended me? 
The Duke knows I regard Sir Charles 
Beaufort, and he is pleaſed with me for 
acknowledging it——He has further 
defired me to love him for his ſake— 
Why, then, this clandeſtine proceed- 
ing ? 


No, Sir I can never conſent to 
it If you inſiſt on my keeping this 
packet, I will do ſo; but, reſt aſſur- 
ed, I will immediately ſhew it to my 
guardian and Jennet— never will I again 
experience ſuch reproaches as my heart 
made me before, when I yielded to 
your friend's requeſt of meeting him in 
private.“ Col. Temple was petrified 
with aſtoniſhment—He gave me time 
to recolle& myſelf and ſnatching up the 
letter, which I had thrown down, I put 
it in my pocket It is very well, Sir, 
cried 1; I have taken my reſolution.” 

I 2 «© Do 
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* Do not ruin Beaufort for loving 
you,” exclaimed he. By no means, 
Colonel Temple—I will only be con- 
vinced that my.honour, my innocence, 
are not conſpired againſt.” Saying this, 
I left him abruptly. Now, my Lord, 
how am I to deſcribe what paſſed with- 
in my heart? — I cannot attempt it. I 
held in my hand a renewal of vows 
which had before given me ſuch plea- 
fure—T held this letter, however, un- 
determined whether or not to break 
the ſeal—-* 1 will ſhew it to the Duke, 
I exclaimed—* he will not be angry, 
for the ſake of my ingenuouſneſs—but 
firſt of all I will carry it to Jennet, and 
confeſs the whole affair.” I flew to her 
apartment I fhed many tears, and 
acknowledged the interview I had with 
Sir Charles. 


I] then preſented her with the un- 
opened letter I had received; and, 
| | | after 
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after relating my converſation with 
Temple, I aſked her how I ſhould pro 
ceed? It is not in the poſſibility of 
words to expreſs how ſhocked ſhe was 
at my narration of the grove-adven- 
ture—She ſhuddered at my. danger— 
ſhe bleſſed Heaven for my eſcape.— 
Beaufort appeared to her in the light of 
a ſeducer, and ſhe ſeemed to execrate 
the minute that firſt preſented him to 
my ſight. Ah ! my God ! have I not had 
reaſon to lament it alſo ? 


Jennet tenderly ſympathized with 
me in bewailing the act of imprudence 
which had given Sir Charles Beaufort 
reaſon to ſuppoſe me an eaſy conqueſt 
—ſhe, however, encouraged my re- 
pentance, and carefully avoided throw- 
ing me into deſpair. She painted to 
me, in ſtrong and lively colours, the 
dangers I had expoſed myſelf to—and 
made me, for the firſt time, ſuſpect 
Le I 3 that 
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that the- moſt ungenerous advantage 
might have been taken of it—Somez 
merit, then, was his due, I thought— 
but, alas ! he only wiſhed, at that time, 
to make an impreſſion on my heart 
he well knew that an early one in his 
favour, attended with a confidence, 
which his behaviour that night was cal- 
culated to inſpire, would do more for 
him, when I became of an age to re- 
turn his paſſion with tenderneſs, than 
all his rhetoric, at a more advanced 
period, 


Jennet adviſed me to repair to the 
Duke, and to unboſom myfelf to him 
with the ſame unreſerve I had ſhewn 
towards her; but I felt I know not 
what at the idea, which for a long 
time made me irreſolute. At length 
her arguments prevailed ; and I left 
her to ſeek Beauvariſe, 


1 found 
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I found him in his cloſet—I ap- 
proached him with fear and awe—I 
thought he looked graver than uſual 
My fancy-ſuggeſted a thouſand horrid 
ideas - but he ſoon diſſipated them, by 
aſking me, with a ſmile, if I wanted 
any thing that he could oblige me With ?—» 
I'was unable to ſpeak, but threw my 
arms around his neck as he fat, and 
ſobbed aloud. He pulled me gently 
on his knee, and claſped me in his 
arms—* What is it that thus afflicts 
my child? Why this forrow-2 Does 
my Eliza doubt of my love ? Can ſhe 
doubt of my readincſs to ſerve her?“ 


© Oh! no, no, my Lord; but I am 
unworthy of that love] have deceived 
you in an artful manner—and I am 
now come, my guardian, my protec- 
tor, my all that's good, to beg your 
forgiveneſs, and to make atonement for 
my crime.“ He would not ſuffer me 
14 | to 
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to accuſe myſelf thus, but begged me 
to treat him as a friend—declared he 
would prove himſelf .one, and that my 
confidence ſhould not be miſplaced 


I then began—I concealed nothing 
from him—aſſured him the reproaches 
of my heart were very bitter—and con- 
cluded by giving him the letter, and 
telling him of the converſation I had 
with Colonel Temple. * And now, 
my dear guardian, you do not abſo- 
lutely hate your poor unworthy child, 
cried I, 


« No, my Eliza!“ faid he, © you 
are as dear to me as ever admire the 
amiable - innocence and ſenſibility of 
your ſoul—l never rejected a penitent 
yet—and I truſt I never ſhall—You 
were faulty only in one reſpe&t, my 
love—that. was when you endeavoured 
to deceive; me in your meeting with 

Sir 
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Sir Charles—1 will not dwell upon the 
indelicacy of that—your youth and fim-. 
plicity prevented your viewing it in any 
light injurious to prudence but the 
event demonſtrates, that Sir Charles 
blinded you with a ſhew of friendſhip, 
when he really felt a very different ſen- 
timent for you therefore that muſt 
teach you, my dear Eliza, to be ever 
on your guard againſt the perſuaſions 
of a man. 


As for this letter, what are we to 
do with it, my little friend? Shall I throw + 
it in the fire ?” continued he, laughing, 
or ſhall I indulge your curioſity with 
a ſight of its contents firſt ?” I bluſhed 
—“ Come, come,” anſwered he, I 
ſee you do not care for the poor fellow , 
ſo here it goes;” and he made a mo- 
tion with his hand, as if he really in- 
tended it for the flames. Without 
knowing what I did, I caught his arm 

15 — 11 
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He laughed out, and embraced me 
with affetion—** Here, Eliza,” ſaid 
he, © take it—it is with my conſent 
and approbation you peruſe this biller 
—and what makes me inexpreſhbly 
happy, is, the proſpect I have of giv- 
ing to Sir Charles Beaufort fo excellent 
and lovely a bride as my Eliza War- 
wick will be. I ſhall take no notice 
of this affair in my letter to my ne- 
phew, norſhall I mention it to Mr. Tem- 
ple—ſo you may act on that occaſion 
as you will.” I threw myſelf at his feer, 
and bleſſed him a thouſand times: he 
raiſed me to a ſeat with much tender- 
neſs, and left me to read the delightful 
letter I was again poflefled of. 


I cannot give you the copy of it, my 
Lord—1 burnt it long ſince, with many 
others, which merited no other fate— 
Happier had I been, if the dangerous 

and 
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and charming language they contained 
had reached no further than my ſight; 
but, alas! there was a fatal infection 
in all he wrote, or ſpoke, that ever 
found its way to my heart. 


Col. Temple reproached me fre- 
quently for this act of confidence to- 
wards my guardian and Jennet, and 
once muttered that he could rwiſh I night 
not repent it, I told him, that, let 
things happen as they might, I ne- 
ver ſhould regret having done ray duty 
—that, if a breach with Sir Charles 
was to be the conſcquence, I ſhould be 
ſorry for it, but that the idea of having 
acted vrell would in a great meaſure 
ſupport 1:2 under ſuch an affliction, I 
gave him, at the ſame time, a letter for 
his f:icad, which Brauvariſe and Jen- 
net d both approved of, wherein I 
mentioned the whole affair, deſcribed. 
the hortid (enſaions I endured at have 
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ing acted in ſo clandeſtine a manner, 
congratulated him on the countenance - 
the Duke afforded him on this occaſion, 
and ended with begging him to believe 
my regard for him was invariable. 


I waited impatiently for an anſwer to 
this letter One month rolled on with- 
out a line from Sir Chartes—another 
came and went—and ſtill no news of 
him. The Duke, in order to divert 
my ideas, continually had balls at his 
own houfe, and carried me to thoſe 
places of amuſement which the county 


_ afforded. We went to the races at 


Richmond—lI found the place and 
company agreeable; and Sir Charles's 
negle& was often forgotten. I was 
much admired—my hand on a ball- 
night was conſidered as a prize worthy 
of contention. Among the gentlemen 
of Yorkſhire, who profeſſed themſelves 
my lovers, were two, whoſe characters 

entitled 
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entitled them to my eſteem, had not 
my gratitude for their diſintereſted eon - 
duct concerning me exacted from me 
the higheſt friendſhip. 


Sir James Millmant was a man of 
large fortune—He was thought hand- 
ſome, and was certainly ſenfible, and 
much accompliſhed—He paid his ad- 
dreſſes to me in form, aſked me of the 
Duke, and begged him to employ the 
intereſt he had with me in his favour. 
My engagement to Sir Charles Beau— 
fort was the only circumſtance that 
could have prevented Beauvariſe from 
recommending to me Sir James as a 
lover. I refuſed to liſten to his propo- 
ſals, and he was diſmiſſed with * 
reluctance on his part. 


Mr. Warley's poſſeſſions were not 
inferior to Sir James's— He applied in 
the ſame honourable manner to the 

Duke, 
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Duke, aſſuring him my heart was all 
he ſet a value on; and intreated, at the 
ſame time, that he would not think of 
beſtowing with me any fortune, ſince I 
was already much ſuperior to his hopes, 
and far above all pecuniary advantages. 
The Duke thanked him for his gener- 
ous offers, but pleaded my extreme 
youth, and his having other proſpects 
in view for me, as an excuſe for his and 
my refuſal. 


Mr Warley, who was all amiableneſs, 
had certainly engaged my affections, had 
1 ſeen him before I did Sir Charles 
His perſon was elegant, and ſeemed the 
peculiar favourite of the Graces; they 
played about him in every geſture, in 
every action There was no accom- 
pliſhment he did not, as a man of fa- 
ſhion, excel in— He was remarkably 
ſenſible ; and with a gentleneſs of voice 
and manner, no leſs lively and humor- 
ous 
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ous. Mr. Warley did not take his 
diſmiſſion in the ſame manner as Sir 
James Millmant——he haunted me 
wherever I went and was for ever 
ſounding in my ears he ſhould love me io 
the laſt moment of his life ; ©* yet,” would 
he ſay, do not make yourſelf uneaſy 
go on refuſe me- you have my 
conſent to do ſo, if you do not prefer 
me to every other man—— Only ſuffer 
me to ſee you—to be near you to 
render you ſometimes little fervices— 
in ſhort look upon me as a friend —T 
will! ever be one to you—and in my 
heart an ardent and fincere lover.” We 
ſoon returned to Fairy-Hill, accompa- 
nied by a large party from Richmond, 


One night, as we were coming from 

a lady's houſe, a few miles from the 
Duke's, where we had been dancing, 
Mrs. Heber complained of a violent 
pain in her head, She was put to bed 
ſoon 


4 
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ſoon after in a high fever, I fat up 
with her. She was delirious. The next 
morning her phyſicians pronounced her 
in imminent danger; and 1 lamented my 
fate, on my being about to loſe ſo va- 
luable a friend. She continued a week 
in this ſituation, and on the ninth day 
expired in my arms. 


My God ! my God! how ſhocked I 
was !—ſo ſudden, ſo unexpected, was 
her loſs !—and at a time ſo melancholy ! 
———juſt as her only ſon had arrived in 
England, after an abſence of three 
years, with his regiment. 


Mrs. Heber was of a good family in 
the Weſt of England. She married an 
amiable and handſome Officer, who 
had the crime of poverty to be urged 
againſt him, and which was too atroci- 
ous a one ever to be forgiven by Mrs, 
Heber's parents, Her own fortune, 

however, 
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however, ſhe enjoyed independently of 
her family; and this her honourable 
huſband had fertled upon her before he 
would make himfelf maſter of her hand. 
She had one ſon by him. After many 
years of happinefs, they parted for ever 
—he was killed in the laſt war, and 
ſhe was left a really diſconſolate widow. 
She retired into Yorkſhire ſoon after, 
and her ſon entered into the army. 
Beauvariſe made him a preſent of his 
commiſſion, and employed his intereſt 
to ſerve him. 


Mrs. Heber often uſed to ſpeak of 
her paſt life with an emotion of which 
I partook, and of her ſon's being ſo 
ſoon to return to her maternal arms 
wich a pleaſure that ſeemed to compen- 
fate for all her paſt inquietudes but 
the abrupt hand of death interpoſed, 
and put a final ſtop to all her hopes and 


fears. 1 12 
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My clofe attendance upon my good 
Mrs. Heber ſoon gave me the fever 
which had deprived her of life a fever 
fo contagious in itſelf, that hundreds 
were at that time expiring of it in the 
North of England. The ſhock her 
death had given to my ſpirits, and the 
fatigue I underwent in fitting up with 
her at nights, prepared me as it were, 
to receive it with all its violence——] 
grew very ill--I wandered continually, 
Beauvariſe ſeldom left my bed- ſide. In 
my moments of delirium I called fre- 
quently on my guardian to ſave me, 
and often propheſied that I ſhould want 
his fatherly protection. The Duke's 
agitation at ſuch times would be dread- 
ful. My youth, and the extreme in- 
nocence of diet I had always been ac- 
cuſtomed to, 'and which on no account 
Beauvariſe would ever ſuffer me to devi- 
ate from, enabled me, at length, toſhake 
off this horrid, this fatal diſeaſe, and 

moſt 
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moſt unexpectedly a turn was perceiv- 
ed in me for the better, 


As I begantoſit up, and gainſtrength, 
1 obſerved the Duke was not ſo often 


in my apartment as I expected. I aſk- 
ed Jennet for him, but ſhe always eva- 
ded my queſtion. He would now and 
then look in. upon me; and, as my 
room was darkened, I could not per- 
ceive that he was obliged to be ſup- 
ported until he gained my bed. He 
would then ſit by me for a few minutes, 
and leave me as ſoon as poſſible. One 
whole day, however, paſſed, and I ſaw 
nothing of him. Upon my inquiring 
the cauſe, Jennet told me he had a flight 
cold, which confined him to his apartment. 
Another went over, and he did not ap- 
pear. My heart miſgave me, and I 
believed that Jennet had not diſcover- 
ed to me the truth, She often abſent- 
ed herſelf from me, as I was then well 

able 
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able to walk about my chamber ; and it 
was in one of thoſe abſences that one of 
the maid- ſervants of the houſe came in, 
to know if I wanted any thing? Les, 
Victoire,” cried I, I want to ſpeak a 
few words to you.“ The girl was pleaſ- 
ed to be made of ſo much conſequence, 
and ſhe drew near me with readi- 
neſs and pleaſure. By the queſtions 1 
aſked her, and from her ſimplicity, I 
learned a dreadful fecret that her 
Lord was ill of the ſame diſorder I had 
recovered from, and that he then was 
thought to be in imminent danger, 
Well, go,” criedT, donotſtaylonger;” 
and I rewarded her, though ſhe had told 
me the worſt news Ihad ever heard in my 
life. When ſhe was gone, Ithrew myſelf 
on my knees“ Ahl my God,” exclaim- 
ed I, now is the time, now is the time, 
that I ſhould need your aſſiſta nce 
Poor Eliza ! wretched orphan ! what is 


to become of thee Ah!] ſpare to ** 
a | or 
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for pity's ſake ſpare to me, my dear 
guardian Take all but leave me him 


and Jennet.“ 


Jennet ſoon after came in to me; it 
was near bed-time, and ſhe intreated 
me in a voice interrupted by her ſighs 
to let her undreſs me, and to go to my 
repoſe. I ſuffered her to do as ſhe 
pleaſed, and I got into bed. She fat 
by me for ſome time, in the courſe of 
which ſhe endeavoured to ſuppreſs her 
ſobs, when, thinking me aſleep, ſhe re- 
tired from my apartment. 


«© Ah!” cried I, jumping up, he 
is dying, and they will not give me the 
comfort of taking a laſt farewel from 
his dear lips—l will go—l will ſee him 
once more—l will beg him to bleſs his 
poor child I will take a laſt kifs—Ah! 
can I think of it, and live I ſhall take. 
a laſt look Oh! my guardian! my 

| friend! 
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friend !—and am I indeed to loſe you!” 
I threw myſelf out of bed I hurried 
on a few things—and, taking up a light 
that was left in my room, with quick 
ſteps I took the way to Beauvariſe's apart- 
ment. As I went through an anti-cham- 
ber that led to it, I ſaw Mr. Warley 
and Colonel Temple in deep conver- 
ſation, I drew near them. They 
ſtarted back at ſeeing me. Mr. War- 
ley took hold of my hand —he aſked me 
whither I was going? To the 
Duke,” anſwered IJ. Ah!” no,“ cried 
he; © allow me, dear Miſs Warwick, 
to perſuade you to return to your own 
room.* Col. Temple, in the mean 
while, ſhut the door. I fell upon my 
knees in an agony of ſorrow—I prayed, 
I intreated them not to oppoſe my in- 
clinations—l pointed to my head, and 
begged them to conſider that—then to 
my heart, and aſſured them it would 
break, if I was not permitted to fee 

| him. 
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him. Mr. Warley, with a look of com- 
paſſion and reſpect, raiſed me; and 
after endeavouring to reaſon me out 
of my deſire to no purpoſe, led me to 
the Duke's chamber. I walked in, to 
the amazement of his phyſicians, and 
and every other individual in the room; 
and with trembling limbs I reached the 
bed. Beauvariſe who had heard an 
exclamation, and my name pronounced, 
put back the curtain with his hand ; and 
as ſoon as he ſaw me, he called out, 
* Ah! my Eliza! this was not well 
done.“ His voice overcame me 
«© Ah! my dear guardian!” cried I, 
* do: I really hear you ſpeak! Has 
Heaven been pleaſed to attend to my 
prayers ;—Oh! my Lord, do not com- 
mand me to leave you—l am well—— 
indeed I am—and can taſte no repoſe, 
unleſs I am permitted to watch by you.” 
He took my hand—he kiſſed it he 


prayed me to be compoled—and, if 
I loved 
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I loved him to conſider that my 
health was the firſt t object of his care. 


Jenket made / it her een that ] 
ſhould not ſit up that night; and, with 
a heart bounding with pleaſure to find 
be was yet alive, 1 yielded to her in- 
treaty, and retired to my own apart · 
ment. Sleep did not viſit me, nor was 
I ſolicitous for her preſence, leſt a 
much- dreaded calamity ſhould happen 
in that interval of inſenſibility. I aroſe 
with the day, which I fancied would 
never dawn—l dreſſed myſelf entirely, 
and crept to my guardian's room. He 
was aſleep—ſo were all his attendants, 
in their chairs. I pulled off my ſlippers, 
leſt I ſhould diſturb him, and walked 
fofily to his bedfide—1 there fat down 
on the ground, and leaned my head 
againſt one of the poſts—tears fell in 
torrents down my face, and I lifted up 
my heart to God to beſeech his protec- 

I tion 
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tion of my trueſt, deareſt, beſt friend, 
In about an hour the Duke ſtirred—he 
called to his valet for drink— aroſe, 
and gave it to him—He did not know 
me—he ſaid I was a guardian ſpirit, that 
came warm him hence Oh! no, my 

Lord,” cried 1, *© 1am your own Eliza, 
the poor orphan whom you have loy- 
ed.” © Yes, yes, ſaid he, © I know 
you have aſſumed her form, for in that 
you could beſt converſe with me.” 


I aſked Dr. D-— what he thought 
of his patient—I beſought him to tell 


me with candour, for I could better 
bear by degrees his loſs, than to hear 
ſuddenly I had ſuſtained it. He look- 
ed at me with compaſhon, and faid, 
* Compoſe yourſelf, my dear young 
lady—Prepare for the worft—My can- 
dour (ſince you do exact it) bids me 
inform you, that in a very few hours 
your guardian will — He pauſed, 
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and humanely-turned from me to wipe 
his eyes. The current of my tears 
ſeemed at that moment to be ſtopped 
my blood congealed—and I hurried 
from him to conceal my emotions. 
Ah! my Lord, what emotions !—You 
know what I owed to Beauvariſe—you 
know how 1 loved him—and him I be. 
held expiring before me !—Good God ! 
it was thy will. e 


* * * * * 


I returned immediately to the cham- 
ber which contained my moſt precious 
treaſure I placed myſelf at the head of 
his pillow—I conſidered it as the laſt 
ſad attendance I ſhould pay him. While 
be ſlept, I kiſſed his loved face, and 
bathed it with the tears of affliction 
I looked on myſelf as the child of ſor- 
row, and the outcaſt of comfort—My 
grief lay heavy at my heart, and my 

s _ fg 
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ſighs of deſpair——Oh! when I look 
back to that day—that fatal day—my 
ſoul finks to the earth I experience 
the moſt dreadful pangs—I tremble at 
the idea of going on——yet, Lady 
Huntley, your commands ſhall be 
obeyed. _ 


Beauvariſe awoke after a fleep of 
ſome hours He called Dr. D-—;, 
who went to him“ Sir,” ſaid the 
Duke, „how long do you think it will 
be before this heat entirely conſumes 
me AI ſhould like to fee my nephew 
—to give him a moſt ſacred charge— 
Do you imagine I can ſurvive many 
days—many hours ?—Could he be ſent 
for time enough to receive my laſt in- 
junctions.” The amiable phyſician he- 
ſitated - yet begged him to keep his mind 
undiſturbed; that, at the time he pronounc- 
ed him in danger, there were ſtill hopes 
from his having endured his illneſs fo long ; 

1 and 
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and adviſed that Sir Charles ſhould be ſent 
for, but intreated him not to reflect upon 
what he ſhould ſay to him, before bis ar- 
rival ; he told him, there would be a turn 
in his diſorder that day, and that every 
thing depended on his compoſure. 


The Doctor went to Col. Temple, 
and told him of his converfation with 
the Duke © yet,” ſaid he, © I have 
ſo little hope of his Grace's recovery, 
that I ſhould think it beſt not to diſ- 
patch your expreſs for Sir Charles till 
two hours hence——at ſix o'clock the 
Duke's fate will be determined. 


With what anxiety, with what per- 
turbation, I waited for that time, 1 
ſhall not tell you; ſuffice it to ſay—it 
came too ſoon. 


About five o'clock the Duke called 


for © his Eliza,” I was ſitting at the 
head 
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head of his bed, and directly aroſe, and 
came forward to the ſide towards which 
he lay. He then aſked for Jennet and 
Col. Temple; they alſo attended: when, 
raiſing himſelf, he ſtretched forth his 
hand, to receive mine: 


«© My deareſt child?“ cried he, in 
a compoſed and audible voice, * the 
hour is now come when the great God 
has pleaſed to call me hence—Grieve 
not for my departure—Think more of 
the leſſons of virtue I have given ycu, 
than te endearing careſſes you have 
received from me—the firſt will ever 
be my ſubſtitutes ; whereas the latter, 
though pleaſing, could never be de- 
pended on. 


Conſider me as one ſetting out on a 
long journey, not as a parent dead to 
you for ever—and be purſuaded, that, 


if you continue to walk in the paths of 
K 3 innocence 
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innocence and goodneſs, we ſhall once 
more ſee each other, in thoſe manſions 
of the bleſſed where grief and ſorrow 
never enter, where death will not in 
trude, and where we ſhall no more be 
ſeparated—Ah ! my Eliza!“ throwing 
his arms about me as I kneeled, - ſup- 
preſs theſe tears—give not way to your 
affliction—in Sir Charles Beaufort you 
will find a protector—a guardian—a 
huſband—I bequeath you to him as the 
choiceſt and moſt valuable gift I have 
to leave him Jennet,” continued 
he, give me your hand—Grieve not 
for me, though we have been long fin- 
cere friends Comfort your dear 
charge, and guard her virtue from the 
ſnares of deſigning men—Col. Temple, 
I have one favour to aſk of you let 
your friend know that it is my dying 
requeſt to him to make this charming 
creature happy I expect ſhe will be 


his wife—but tell him, if he dares to 
inſult 
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uſſult, or plot againſt, her innocence 
—if he ſtands not forth her protector 
in every ſenſe of the word may Hea- 
ven avenge her wrongs, and inflict on. 
him every curſe ! I have provided. 
largely for her by my will in the 
mean time, ſhe has unlimited credit on 
my banker It is my advice that ſhe 
retires from Fairy-Hill, and retorns to 
the houſe ſhe poſſeſſed in Surry daring 
her childhood there will her inno- 
cence be more ſecure, more ſheltered, 
until ſhe 1s united to Sir Charles Beau- 
fort—You have my good wiſhes, Col, 
Temple—and my earneſt intreaty 1s, 
that you will never behold, patiently. 
my Eliza wronged.” 


He grew faint—he fell back upon 
his pillow | thought he was gone; 
and, claſping my hands together, I 
ſhrieked with violence—He again aroſe 
—he put his finger on his mouth, and 

K 4 raiſe 
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raiſed his eyes to Heaven, as if to ad. 
moniſh me to bear its decrees in filent 
reſignation—then, beckoning me to 
come to his arms, he threw them round 
me—ſunk his head upon my ſhoulder 
—and, with a deep ſigh, breathed out 


his ſoul for ever.. Oh ! 
my Lord my breaking 
heart ? 

* * * * * 


As ſoon as his bleſſed ſpirit had 
winged its flight, his hands were un- 
looſed that claſped me to his boſom, 
and I was torn from him, ſpeechleſs, 
though not inſenſible. I endeavoured, 
I ſtruggled, to hold him ftill ; but the 
| ſuperior ſtrength of Col. Temple ſoon 
diſengaged me from him. They car- 
ried me into another' apartment, and 


laid me on a ſopha; and Dr. D—— 
ordered 
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ordered an attending ſurgeon to take 
ſome blood from my arm. 


They adminiſtered volatiles they 
preached patience — but, alas ! they had 
a ſoul to deal with, ſo ſenſible to the 
diſtreſs it was overwhelmed in, that at 
the moment it bade defiance to all 
their cool philoſophy. Could I, my 
Lord, deſcribe the horrors of my ſitu- 
ation at that time, I would ſpare your 
humanity the recital—but, ah ! how 
inadequate is my pen to ſuch a taſk !— 
or indeed what pen, what tongue, 
could do juſtice to the keeneſs of my 
anguiſh | 


Dr. D-— ſpoke much to me—he 
tried to excite my tears—he wiſhed to 
hear me ſay ſomething—but I conti- 
nued abſorbed in the moſt diſmal re- 
fletions—I could not command one 
*ſyllable——The Duke's laſt groan vi- 
K 5 brated 
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brated on my hearing—My eyes rolled 
around, as if to find him whom they 
had ever been accuſtomed to view with 
delight My heart beat high with fear 


and horror; and if I were to compare 
it to the flutterings of a poor hare 


within a few minutes of becoming a 
wretched victim to its mercileſs perſe- 
cutors, your Lordſhip may form ſome 
judgment of its painful emotions. 


Jennet, whoſe ſorrow had rendered 
her unable to aſſiſt me, ſat wee ping by 
the corſe of our generous friend but 
when ſhe heard of the condition I was 
in, ſhe offered to*preſent herſelf before 
me, Dr. D conſented to it, hop- 
ing that the ſight of her affliction might 
move me to vent my grief in as au- 
dible a manner. She entered the room 
where I lay ſhe advanced towards 
me, bathed in tears, and threw herſelf 
at my feet. She was the only object I 

could 
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could have regarded at Fiat inſtant— 
her diſtreſs was ever perſuaſive, ever 
eloquent, with me——and I loved her 
better than all the world beſide. 


I aroſe on ſeeing her I looked at 
her for awhile in the greateſt agony— 
| wiped the drops that fell from her 
eyes with my apron, and kiſſed away 
thoſe that ſucceded them At length, 
Nature, over-powered with the terrible 
conflict it endured, relieved my la- 
bouring heart with a plentiful ſhower 
of the bittereſt tears J had ever ſhed be- 
fore. From that hour my grief was leſs 
dangerous; but, ah! could any thing 
have been more exquiſite !! The lenient 
hand of Time, my Lord, has rendered 
it leſs violent; but never do paſs over 
theſe ſcenes in idea without experienc- 
ing the fame ſadneſs I then endured. 

. I was put to bed ſoon after in a ſecond. 
raging fever. 


K 6 For. 
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For three days after the fatal one I 
have been deſcribing, I was continually 
delirious; my diſorder attacked my 
head entirely, and there were little 
hopes of my recovery, from the ex- 
treme weakneſs of my ſituation. To 
Dr. D—'s ſkill am I indebted for the 
prolongation of a life which I would 
with pleaſure have yielded into the Al- 
mighty's hands, had it been his will to 
have taken it. Ah! my Lord, it was 
reſerved for an affliction far ſuperior to 
that which I have already painted. 


On the fourth day of my illneſs, I 
was more reaſonable—I knew Jennet, 
and moſt of my attendants—I ſome- 
times, indeed, aſked for the Duke; 
but memory too ſoon reaſſumed her 
place, and convinced me that I had 
ſeen him for the laſt time. The idea 
ſhocked me the laſt time would I fre- 


quently repeat to myſelf Good God! 
] was 
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I was not prepared for ſuch a ſtroke ! 
I did not take my leave of him—1 muſt 
ſee him once more—at all events I will 
attempt it. On the fifth day, I aſked 
Jennet to let me viſit Beauvariſe's 
apartment—** There 1s a melancholy 
conſolation in the thought, my dear 
friend,” added I, which I am ſure 
you will not deny to ſorrow like mine 
I ſhall be compoſed—I ſhall be eaſier 
after it. If you love me, dear Jennet, 
do not refuſe me this favour.” 


My manner ſurprized her more than 
the requeſt—there was an inexpreſſible 
ſomething in my countenance which 
as ſhe afterwards told me) ſhe did not 
like—a look of anguiſh—a trait of de- 
ſpair—my eyes were heavy, and fixed 
on the ground—a death-like paleneſs 
had taken poſſeſſion of every feature 
Tis true, my illneſs had been a long 
one; but grief only could have given 

me 
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me ſo pallid a hue—it was not the 
uſual langour which accompanies ſick- 
neſs—it was a fixed melancholy—a 
gnawing vulture of the mind, which 
had preyed on the roſes of my cheeks. 
She evaded my requeſt—ſhe ſeemed to 
dread a renewal of 1t—1 therefore de- 
ſiſted from importuning her further on 
the ſubject; determined, however, to- 
accompliſh the deſign of ſeeing my 
guardian once more. The next day I 
was permitted to walk about my apart- 
ment; and I endeavoured to appear 
chearful, in order to give no ſuſpicion 
of my intention. I retired that night 
early to bed, under the pretence of be- 
ing overcome with ſleep. Jennet, who 
had watched by me conſtantly, was 
prevailed on by my entreaty to go to 
reſt ſoon, as ſhe really required repoſe, 
from the fatigue ſhe had undergone, 
both of mind and body; and in her 
place 
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place I had deſired that Victoire ſhould: 
be permitted to fit up in my chamber. 


I ſtruck my watch at eleven, twelve; 
and one— I then thought it time to 
execute my project—1 put back the 
curtain with my hand, and obſerved 
that the maid was faſt aſleep—I ſtole 
from my bed, put on a few things, 
wrapped a cloak about me, and, tak- 
ing up the light that burnt on the 
hearth, went to the Duke's apartment. 
{ paſſed along with fear, leſt I ſhould” 
be diſcovered ; but when J arrived at 
the door of the chamber I was ſeized 
with horror—I ſhivered—a cold dew 
overſpread my face—and I refted my 
aching head againſt the wainfcot- 
© How!” cried I to myſelf, after a 
hort pauſe—Can this be the room 
which I have entered with pleaſure ſo 
often? Why theſe trembling limbs? 
Why this univerſal dread Can it be- 

the 
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the image of Death which I fear to be- | 


hold ? or is it the altered, the pale face 
face of my guardian — Ah! my dear 
guardian!“ continued I, in a flood of 
ſorrow—“ ah! my beſt friend !—I 
cannot fear to ſee thee—Death may 
have robbed thee of thoſe charming 
| ſmiles which comforted the heart of an 
orphan, but {till ſhe muſt behold thee 


with reverence and love.” 


My ſpirits returned after theſe reflec- 
tions, and I entered his chamber with 
confidence I walked up to the bed 
I ſaw nothing looked into the cloſet 
— the object I ſought was not there 
ſtopped——lI liſtened a death-like 


ſilence prevailed throughout“ Where 
can he be!” faid I, in deſpair——_ 
* Surely, they have not conveyed him 
to his cold lodging already Ah! too 
certainly they have and I ſhall never 
ſee him more, —I claſped my hands 
| together 
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together in agony—l called on the dear 
the ſacred name of Beauvariſe—MY 
voice echoed through the vaulted roof, 
and the name of Beauvariſe refounded 
in fainter accents to my woe. My hor. 
rors returned i thought I beheld the 
form of my guardian ſaw him ſtrug- 
gle with his torments—lI heard his dy- 
ing groan—l heard him ſhriek———My 
Lord, my feelings at that moment beg. 
gar all deſcription, 


I haſtened, with trembling ſteps, from 
that ſuite of apartments, where every 
thing added to my fear and dread, and. 
I was making towards my own cham- 
ber, when I reflected that perhaps they 
had lain the Duke in the ſaloon. The 
wiſh of ſeeing him once again was ſtrong 
enough to overcome my terrors, and I 


adyanced to the ſaloon. 
I opened. 
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I opened the door with caution, and 
on my entrance I was fhocked with the 
apparatus of Death—The room wag 
hung round with black; and in the 
middle, upon forms, was raiſed---oh ! 
how ſhall I call him?—my protector, 
parent, friend—the perſon whom J lov- 
ed beyond every earthly good—there 
he lay, unconſcious of the pangs that 
wrung the heart of his wretched Eliza. 


On chairs ſat ſeveral attendants, who, 
inſenſible to the horror of the ſcene, 
had repoſed themſelves in the arms of 
ſleep. The lights that were diſpoſed 
about only ſerved to ſhew the awful 
ſolemnity of every object, but thoſe 
which were placed on each ſide of the 
coffin diſcovered to my afflicted fight 
the death-ſtruck. countenance of Beau- 
variſe. After a pauſe, in which time! 
had taken notice of every circumſtance 
J have mentioned, I drew towards the 

corpſes 
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corpſe; and laying my candle down, I 
fell on my knees before it“ You,” 
cried I, “ who have been more than fa- 
ther to me—you, who have been my kind 
monitor—my ſympathizing friend 
my ſoothing comforter—you—oh Beau- 
variſe !—deign from that Heaven where 
you fit enthroned—deign to caſt a pi- 
tying eye on the diſtreſſes of Eliza 
Better had it been, my bleſſed guardi- 
an, to have left me deſtitute, the out- 
caſt of fortune better had it been, 
if you had ſuffered me to experience 
the hardſhips of that fate which threat- 
ened me——far better, than to have 
ſnatched me from calamity——to have 
foſtered me in your boſom—and have 
ſubjected me to feel the greateſt miſ- 
fortune than can befal me—this ſepara- 
tion from you.” 


I aroſe—T ſtood ſome time leaning 


oyer the fide of the cofin——during 
which 
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which ſpace I kiffed each dear hand of 
this revered, this excellent man. Ex- 
hauſted, at length, with the exceſs of 
grief which aſſailed my boſom, I threw 
myſelf on the body, and ſobbed aloud— 
I ſpoke to him I called on him 
I proclaimed my deſpair—I invoked 
his aſſiſtance and my ſenſes were ſo 
entirely engroſſed in the reflection of 
my miſery, that I heard not Col. Tem- 
ple enter the room. 


Temple was reſtleſs and uneaſy that 
night—the gloom of the ſcene around 
him had thrownover his ſpirits an uſual 
ſadneſs——and, diſliking the thought 
of retiring to bed, had taken leave of 
Mr. Herbert ſome hours before, and 
had fat up to read, in a room adjoin- 
ing the ſaloon. He imagined he had 
heard a noiſe ſeveral times; but had 
diſregarded it, as the mere work of fan. 


cy: at laſt, my impetuous grief broke 


through 


t] 
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through all bounds, and the names of 
guardian, friend, and father, * 
evidently on his car. 


© Heavens !' ſaid he, © I hear the 
voice of Miſs Warwick !' He open- 
ed the door haſtily, and entered—he 
beheld me hanging over the cofhn— 
my cheek cloſe to that of the dear ob- 
je& I ſo much lamented my tears, 
which had fallen in abundance, had 
had wet his lifeleſs face——his hands 
were graſped in mine. Col. Temple 
was ſtruck with amazement at the fight 
and remained ſome minutes incapable 
of motion: at length the exclamation of 
Good God!” pronounced in a loud 
and and emphatical voice, rouſed me 
from my miſerable reflections, and I 
quirted my reclining poſture. Colonel 
Temple then advanced to ſpeak to me 
his words were rather ſharp——he re- 
proached me with a want of piety—— 


1 firſt 
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firſt, in my regretting the will of the 
Moſt High; and ſecondly, in endan- 
gering my own life ſo raſhly he con- 
cluded by begging me to retire to my 
own apartment, and to leave to undiſ- 
turbed repoſe the cold clay of the dead. 


I leaned on the coffin, as he ſpoke 

I ſuffered him to chide on, without in- 
terruption. When he had ended, my 
heart roſe up againſt him I looked on 
him at that inſtant as an unfeeling mon- 
ſter -I conſidered him as unworthy of 
my reſentment—and, waving my hand 
to him to begone, reſumed my former 
poſition. He approached me—* Mails 
Warwick,” cried he, let me implore youto 
conſider your health—thethinneſsof your 
dreſs, your being out of bed at ſo late 
an hour after ſo ſevere an illneſs, toge- 
ther with the dreadful conflicts you ex- 
poſe yourſelf to in ſuch a melancholy 
Tcene, mult inevitably endanger that life 
ſo 
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ſo precious to all that know you—Your 
Jennet—do you not pity her? what 
will ſhe ſay to this untimely viſit ?? At 
her name I again aroſe—“ Yes, Sir,” 
replied I,“ I will obey you——T will 
preſerve my life, ſince it is dear to Jen- 
net—I will ever conſider her peace in 
preference to my own and for her 
ſake I will conſent to retire from this 
fcene of Death——but, oh] my God !”- 
continued I, turning towards the coffin, 
c how can I think of bidding this ob- 
ject adieu for ever !—My dear guardi- 
an!“ kiſſing his pale lips, “we muſt 
part—yet I truſt it will not be long ere 
we meet in that Heaven to which you 


have ever bade me look up for hope! 


Ah! then, farewel! my parent! my 
all that is good and affectionate 
Vouchſafe to hover over me in the day 
of 'danger—forget not your poor Eliza 
—and guard her innocence,” 
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Pd 


Overcome with the exertion of my 
ſoul, I ſunk down upon his breaſt ; and 
a ſhower of tears relieved me. Colonel 
Temple lifted me in his arms, and was 
hurrying me away; but I broke from 
him—* Ah! Sir,” exclaimed I,“ one 
more embrace the favour is a ſmall 
one—do not refuſe it to me.” 


My agitation prevailed, and Colonel 
Temple permitted me to approach the 
cofin. My adieus were pathetic———1 
kiſſed his lips—his hands—I threw my 
arms around his neck, and held him as 
if I meant never to unloſe my hold, 
With difficulty I was torn from him— 
and methought at that dreadful moment 
I felt the weight of every misfortune 1 
have experienced fince, 


The next day he was interred ; and I 
was kept in the furthermoſt part of the 


houſe, leſt I ſhould ſuſpe& his being 
carried 
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carried away. My grief, if I had 
thoughtſo, would no doubt have broke 
through all reſtraint ; and I ſhould have 
occaſioned to Jennet and Col. Temple 
much anguiſh and trouble. 


In a little while I grew more calm, 
more reſigned——Jennet and I would 
walk for hours, and talk of our depart- 
ed friend with a ſorrow that was peace- 
ful and reſigned. In a ſhort time, I 
abhorred the idea of remaining longer 
at Fairy-Hill, and Jennet and I prepar- 
ed for our return to Richmond in Surry, 
I had many offers from ſeveral fami- 
lies of condition, that were neighbours 
of the amiable Duke, to come and re- 
{ide with them; but the ſweet and hum- 
ble retreat which Beauvariſe had point- 
ed out to me, wore a thouſand more 
charms in my imagination than all the 
pomp. of greatneſs. 
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Jou muſt, no doubt, my Lord, won- 
der at my having written ſo many pages 
without once mentioning the name of 
Beaufort; and, indeed, your ſurpriſe 
may be natural, when you figure to 
yourſelf a young heart enſlaved by the 
beauty and allurements of this very 
man, whom I have ſo long forborn to 
make the ſubje& of my pen: but, at 
that time, I thought myſelf ill- treated 
by him; not a line had I received in an- 
{wer to the letter I wrote him; and I 
confeſs I believed Jennet's prediction 
of his inconſtancy verified : Col. Tem- 
ple, however, two days before my de- 
parture from Yorkſhire, told me he had 
heard from Sir Charles, and aſked me 
me if I was not impatient to ſhare his 
information? I liſtened to his intelli- 
gence with a kind of ſullen diſcontent 
I did not put one queſtion to him 
concerning his friend=and aroſe, and 
left the room. 


The 
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The next day I dined at Lady B—'s, 
(an agreeable woman, who was a friend 
of my dear guardian's) She had a 
good deal of company—amongſt whom 
was a Col. Aſgill he had juſt come 
from , and had ſeen and known 
Beaufort intimately there. He was aſk- 
ed many things about him—to all of 
them he replied much to the honour of 
Sir Charles, as a man of gallantry, and 
a favourite of the ladies. He then ſpoke 
of a Lady Gertrude Dorſet—deſcribed 
her as a reſplendent ſtar that ſhone in 
that great city and feemed to ſay, 
that no woman there had pretenſions to 
wit or beauty when ſhe appeared. He 
obſerved, no man ſaw her, without 
feeling her power, and groaning under 
it ; for though her captives were nu- 
merous, yet to all ſhe preſerved a de- 
gree of diſtant reſerve that threw them 
into deſpair. A lady preſent aſked, 
4 it Sir Charles Beaufort was one of her 

L 3 admurers ?” 
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admirers?” Col. Aſgill anſwered, that 
he could not poſitively aſſert it, as he 
never heard it from himſelf—but that 
the world talked Joudly of his being not 
ONLY A LOVER, but the one moſt likely to 
prove ſucceſsful. 1 bluſhed—ſomething 
aroſe in my boſom, which I could not 
conquer—l fancied every eye upon me 
I trembled from a certain conſcioul- 
neſs. Col. Temple ſaw my confuſion, 
and kindly endeavoured to call another 
ſubject—he had wit and livelineſs, as! 
have ſaid before; and he ſoon engaged 
every one to liſten to and regard him 
alone. In the mean time, I recovered 
my compoſure, and, with one indulged 
ſigh, vowed to forget him for ever. 


Behold me now, my Lord, taking 
leave of the ſweets of Fairy-Hill—not 
a ſhrub, not a flower, but appeared in- 
tereſting to me at that moment. I viſit- 
ed every chamber of the houſe I wept 
AI prayed 
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] prayed in that where the Duke 
had breathed his laſt. From thence 
the wilderneſſes, the lawns, the park, 
were repaired to——they received my 
farewel And the grove, that grove 
that had witneſſed the falſe vows of 
Beaufort, was not paſſed by in for- 
getfulneſs—ſome tears were ſhed on the 
occaſion—*® Here, would I fay, 1 
firſt diſcovered him —bere he kneeled, 
and implored my compaſhon—Zhere I 
fainted, and in his arms was I ſupport- 
ed“ -In ſhort, my Lord, remembrance 
ſomehow made that ſpot ſacred to mes 
and I conſidered it as the altar of my 


moſt ſerious engagement. 


We departed at length, and after a 
three days ſilent and melancholy jour- 
ney arrived at the peaceful little dwell- 
ing which I had quitted with ſuch tu- 
multuous pleaſure. I will not attempt 
to deſcribe our emotions when we en- 

b — 3 tered 
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tered it; it is ſufficient to ſay, that every 
thing reminded us of the treaſure we 
had loſt, and all our affliction was re- 
newed. Colonel Temple, whoſe friend- 
ſhip I really prized, attended us to 
Richmond ; and, after begging leave 
to breakfaſt with us the next morning, 
he took his leave, overwhelmed with 
ſympathy at the fight of our grief. 


At this place, my Lord, we ſoon re- 
gained that tranquility of mind which 
time and religion could alone have re- 
poſſeſſed us of—its rural ſcenes and pro- 
ſpects, together with the excellent li- 
brary my guardian had choſen for me, 
occupied our whole attention and 
though I could not conquer my ſelfiſn 
regret, when I reflected on the parent 
J had loſt, yet it was a ſort of regret 
unattended by any turbulence of ſor- 
row—on the contrary, it was a refined 


melancholy, no leſs delightful (from 
the 
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the conviction of his being happy) than 
it was reaſonable. 


Col. Temple and Mr. Warley, (the 
latter had quitted Yorkſhire for ſome 
months,) an old lady and her daughter 
were the only perſons we admitted as 
vifitors. The ladies had excellent qua- 
lities, which attached me to them ; and 
I ſhall always preſerve for them every 
ſentiment of eſteem. 


Mr. Warley often ſpoke and wrote 
to me on the ſubject of his paſſion; 
but, as I ever acted towards him with 
ingenuouſneſs, he ſoon perceived that 
his former ſentence was irrevocable ; 
he therefore dropped the ſemblance of 
a lover, and aſſumed that of a real and 
diſintereſted friend ; the continuance of 
this hiſtory, however, will ſhew that I 


was never abſolutely rooted from his 


heart. 
v4 We 
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We had been about eight months in 
Surry, when Col. Temple, with much 
agitation, told me one day of the late 
Duke's houſe in Groſvenor- ſquare being 
burnt to the ground, and that his will 
and other papers of conſequence were 
conſumed. He ſuffered much at the 
idea of my fortune's being left to the 
mercy of a man who had already given 
me reaſon to ſuppoſe he could abuſe 
my tenderneſs. In ſpite of my reſolu- 
tion to give him up, my heart ſtill pic- 
tured Sir Charles Beaufort conſtant, 
ſtill faithful to his vows—it told me he 
would clear himfelf—— Miſtaken, filly 
heart !—Ah ! my Lord, it was then de- 
voted to him and I did not think 
Temple juſt in doubting his honour 
concerning me. 


Another half-year rolled on in that 
peaceful chearfulneſs which innocence 
ever knows; and one night, as Jennet 

and 
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and I were ſitting near the fire, ſhe at 
work, and I reading to her, we were 
alarmed at the ſound of a carriage ad- 
vancing up the avenue. I laid down 
my book I trembled—and yet I knew 
not why. © It is a late hour,” ex- 
claimed Jennet, “ for a viſit from the 
Colonel!“ © Ah!” cried I, © ſurely he 
brings no diſagreeable tidings!* © Fear 
nothing,” anſwered ſhe ! ** truſt all to 
God.” 


At that moment the door opened, 
and Temple entered“ Fair Eliza!“ 
ſaid he, raiſing my hand to his lips, 
« will you pardon this untimely ſeaſon 
which I have choſen to break in upon 
your ſolitude?” * Certainly, Sir,” re- 
plied I; but you muſt have ſome rea- 
fon” True,“ returned he; © my 
friend is impatient to behold you after 
fo long an abſence——and with your 
permiſſion we will give him entrance.“ 

L 5 So 
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So ſaying, without giving me time to 
anſwer, he exclaimed loudly, ©** Entrez, 
Monſieur” — and that inſtant I beheld Sir 
Charles Beaufort at my feet. My 
amazement exceeded every thing I can 
deſcribe- never did he appear ſo 
charming | His dreſs was negligent— 
—his hair was rather diſhevelled—and, 
indeed, his whole form wore an aſpect 
of hurry and confuſion. 


He ſeized my hands—he held them 
locked in his while his eyes were 
eagerly fixed in my face Not a ſyllable 
could he articulate for ſome minutes 
At length, preſſing my hands alternate- 
ly to his lips and boſom, he repeated, 
« My Eliza! my dear Eliza !-Good 
God, I thank thee.” 


© Rife, Sir,” cried I—* Why all this 
emotion? He ſtarted up—he looked 
at me ſtedfaſtly—he pauſed——* Be 
ſeated 
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ſeated, Sir Charles, continued I (with 
a compoſure which nothing but my 
pride could at that time have allowed 
me). He turned towards Col. Tem- 
ple, © Dol live, my friend! Is it 
to me Eliza ſpeaks ? Is this her love? 
Is this the way ſhe teſtifies the affection 
ſhe herſelf confeſſed to feel for me ?— 
But I ſee how it is—ſome happier man 
— Alas ! poor faithful Beaufort, is this 
the meeting you have ſo fondly ſought 
for!“ © Sir,” replied I, if you ſuppoſe 
I have ever liſtened on the ſubject of 
love to any other man, you are miſtaken 
have always reſpected my promiſe 
to you as ſacred—If you have been as 
mindful of your vows to me, your heart 
muſt acquit you of perfidy but if you 
have not, appearances ſpeak truth.” 


He fell upon his knees—l am ſhock- 
ed to ſay, my Lord, that in that poſture 
he appealed to Heaven in the moſt ſolemn 


L 6 manner 
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manner lo witneſs that he never, even in 
thought, betrayed thoſe vows —he invoked 
it to give him patience to ſupport my indif- 
ference—be fwore that he would relingui/h 
life, fame, and fortune, to be convinced for 
one moment of my love. He ſtopped— 
—he expected me to anſwer ; but, alas! 
the ſincerity of his looks, the ſolemnity 
of his proteſtations, and, above all, the 
deſpair which was imprinted on his fea- 
tures, ſtruck ſo deeply on my heart, 
that my pride had all forſaken me, and 
I was nothing more than the moſt weak 
and credulous of my ſex. He ſoon ob- 
ſerved the change of my countenance ; 
but, taking no notice of it, he continu- 


ed 


« Pardon me, Miſs Warwick, for 
having thus broken in upon your re- 
tirement—lI will trouble you no longer 
AI am not worthy of one look—nor 


do you feel for me any of that ten- 
2 derneſs 
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dernefs which now poſſeſſes the un- 
happy victim of your hatred I go, 
Madam ! leave you for ever—In 
ſome other clime will I drag on this 
hated exiſtence my own country 1s 
now no longer dear to me—that which 
I moſt prized in it is loſt to me—and I 
muſt become a wretched exile—Weep 
not, charming Eliza !—do not ſeem at 
once ſo cruel and fo compaſſionate 
thoſe tears will deprive me of reaſon— 
ah ! they flow not for Beaufort, but for 
the miſery of a fellow-creature—I feel 
the diſtinction, and will ſpare your ge- 
neroſity.“ | 


He prefſed my cold hand to his bo- 
ſom he appeared as if about to tear 
himſelf from me—and yet as if his foul 
could not conſent to ſuch a ſeparation 
—Once more he kiſſed my hand—his 
tears fell in large drops upon it—He 


intreated my pardon for betraying ſuch 
weakneſs 
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weakneſs, and haſtily aroſe———** Good 
Jennet,” cried he, as he paſſed her, 
&© forgive me- l cannot addreſs you as 
I ought.” 


He was hurrying out—Col. Temple 
flew after him, and, catching hold of 
his arm, brought him again to my feet 
——  ] ventured to look at him—His 
eyes were ſuffuſed in tears—his whole 
perſon was a pathetic and expreſſive 
repreſentation of the moſt exquiſite ſor- 
row Whilſt he kneeled, his hands 
were claſped, as if imploring my pity 
I could contain myſelf no longer 
I ſmiled—I reached forth my hand to 
him—He ſeized it with rapture—— 
What a change was here produced !— 
he was no more the image of forrow— 
he was all glowing animation, joy, and 
gaiety—Sometimes, indeed, he would 
appear thoughtful for a moment 
and 1n the courſe of the night I obſerv- 

cd 
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ed him to ſtrike his forehead with his 
hand, as if repentant of ſomething that 
lay deep in his heart My own feli- 
city, however, made me ſuſpect no- 
thing—and, above all, I could never 
ſuppoſe him guilty of a breach of ho- 
nour. About twelve o'clock the gen- 
tlemen with great reluctance left us. 


I will paſs over the many days that 
Sir Charles Beaufort ſpent with us in 
our retreat, and haſten to that impor. 
tant one which fixed me wretched for 
ever. Sir Charles, on his firſt appear- 
ance amongſt us, begged me to ſettle 
an early day for the celebration of our 
nuptials; and, indeed, ſeemed fo ex- 
tremely anxious for it, that Jennet per- 
ſuaded me to conſent to marry him 
ſoon. He talked of being obliged to 
return to for a few weeks, and in- 
treated that I might be made his, irre- 
vocably, before his ſecond departure 

I from 
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from England. He told me, my ſetile- 
ments were drawing up—that if their not 
being finiſhed could make any objection with 
me to the performance of the ceremony, he 
would certainly wait, in order to give me a 
fatisfafttion that his honour, in that caſe, 
could not afford me. My pride was ſtart- 
led I ever deteſted pecuniary con- 
fiderations—and I affured him that I 
deſpiſed what he called a /atisfaftion— 
and that the ſettlements not being com- 
pleted, or even not drawn at all, ſhould 
make no alteration in the day allotted 
for our union. That fatal day, my 
Lord, at length arrived—Beaufort told 
me that a clergyman, a friend of his, 
would perform the geremony—and that 
friend arrived with Sir Charles, in his 
carriage, at the appointed time It was 
done privately—and Sir Charles gave 
us as the reaſon for it, and for its be- 
ing kept ſecret, at leaſt for ſome months, 
that his aunt a ſiſter of his father's, for 

whom 
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whom he had ever entertained the high- 
eſt reſpect, wiſhed him to marry the 
daughter of a friend of hers, whoſe no- 
ble blood, as well as beauty and fortune, 
made her a deſirable object to the old 
lady's ambition © but,” continued 
he, I prefer my dear Eliza Warwick 
in her native charms, without ſplendour 
or friends, to Gertrude Dorſet, with all 
her titled honours and appendages, and 
intereſt at Court.” A thrilling cold- 
neſs ruſhed thro' my heart at the men- 
tion of that name—nay, I thought he 
bluſhed as he pronounced it but I chid 
my fancy, as daring to grow ſuſpicious. 
Col. Temple was not preſent on this 
occaſion—he had been called into Ire- 
land ſome days before, to receive the 
laſt adieu of his father, who was on the 
point of death, and from whom he was 
to inherit a large fortune. Col. Mid- 
dleton aſſumed that day the title of my 
father Ahl my God ! what a thought! 
A whole 
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A whole week was ſpent in extreme 
gaiety by Sir Charles and a few of his 
moſt intimate companions—As for my 
part, though I thought myſelf happy, 
yet I would often wipe off ſome ſtray- 
ing tears, that would involuntarily flow 
from my eyes—lI knew not the reaſon, 
and reproached my heart for ſeeming 
_ unthankful to Heaven for the felicity 
I enjoyed. Sir Charles's tenderneſs grew 
every day more lively—and he would 
in all things endeavour to anticipate my 

wiſhes. His prefents were the moſt 
rich and elegant that could be deviſed 
y jewels were extraordinarily fine 
and every thing elſe, either for my dreſs 
equipage, or attendance, was magnifi- 
cient beyond deſcription. 


| We foon removed from Surry—Sir 
Charles ſuppoſed that his conſtant reſi- | 
dence at our houſe would be remarked 
he therefore carried me into a part 
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of England where I was not known 
and we paſted in Derbyſhire for a new- 
married couple of the name of Sydney. 
Still I lived very privately, and faw 
hardly any one except his own intimate 
friends, who were all of his own ſex. 


The place he had choſen in Derby- 
ſhire was a charming one—The houſe 
was old—burt its antique form, toge- 
ther with the ſhade of its woods, and 
park gave me a ſort of veneration for 
my new habitation which was very 
pleaſing. Jennet, too, liked our ſitu- 
ation; and we were for ſome time ex- 


ceedingly happy. 


Two months were ſpent before I 
heard any thing of Col. Temple—He 
at laft arrived——and as I flew to re- 
ceive him, I was ſtopped by hearing 
high words between him and Sir Charles 


I was ſhocked—l remained were I 


was 
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waS——and endeavoured to learn the 
cauſe of their quarrel, 


© You have injured me,” cried Tem- 
ple, in the niceſt point—you have 
ruined the peace of my mind for ever ! 


« Js it poſſible,” anſwered Sir 
Charles, that our ſenfible comrade, 
Will Temple, can of a ſudden have 
picked up ſuch antediluvian notions !” 


© By Heaven, Sir, returned the other, 
© am not jeſting am a manof honour.” 


« Nay,” anſwered Sir Charles, does 
any man dare to doubt mine?“ 


* I do,” ſaid Temple—* I more than 
doubt it=I affirm that you are a baſe 
betrayer——you are the ruiner of in- 
nocence.” I ſhuddered at the word. 
Sir Charles grew hoarſe with paſfion— 
| Mr. 
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Mr. Temple,” cried he, ** ſuch another 
word, and my ſword ſhall cram it down 
your throat,” * Hold, Sir Charles,“ 
replied the cool Officer, © I am to be 
bullied by no man under Heaven—the 
{word, with which you threaten fo vali- 
antly, ſhall try to revenge the harſh ex- 
preſſions I have uſed towards you 

Mine, too, claims vengeance, for the 
vile part you have ſo meanly acted con- 
cerning my amiable young friend 
Name, therefore, your hour your 


place I will meet you moſt punctually 
—but firſt I will ſee Eliza.” 


Never,“ returned Sir Charles 
«© never, by Heaven!” © There you 
are miſtaken,” anſwered Temple I 
will ſee her though die in the attempt 
I will ſpeak to her—I will expoſe you 
to her in your true colours.” Beaufort was 
now more vehement than ever—v7//ain, 
ſcoundrel, coward, were the words that 
iſſued 
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iſſued from his mouth—and my fears ſo 
totally overcame me, that I fell ſenſe- 
leſs on the ground. In ſome time after, 
I ſeemed to awake from a deep ſleep; 
and, gathering ſtrength enough to riſe, 
I leaned againſt the wainſcot, to ſup. 
port my feeble frame : at that moment 
I happened to turn my head towards a 
window on the landing of the ſtair-eaſe, 
when I perceived Sir Charles, Colonel 
Temple, Colonel Middleton, and Mr. 
Lawſon, walking in deep converſation 
down the avenue : it gave me new life 
II thought all had been made up again 
and, with a degree of agility which 
a little before I could not have aſſumed, 
I ran to Jennet's apartment, and related 
to her the whole of the converſation. 
She ſeemed much ſhocked at it; and, 
after our conferring a long time on the 
ſubject, we both concluded that Sir 
Charles had ſeduced, ſome time before, 
either a favourite girl of Col. Temple's, 

or 
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or one of his relations; and that he 
meant to revenge himſelf upon Sir 
Charles, by diſcovering the affair to me. 
Ah! my Lord, how injurous was this 
idea to the real ſentiments of Col. Tem- 
ple! I was the friend he wiſhed to 
have ſaved— I was the unhappy cauſe 
of this quarrel. Though the Colonel had 
many libertine principles, he had one 
ſentiment which almoſt compenſated 
for the want of every other virtuous one: 
often did he fay, that innocence wore in 
his eye ſo awful and lovely a garb, that 


he would not injure it to be made the 


happieſt man 1n the world—and never 
was a confidence thoroughly repoſed in 


him, but he conſidered it as one of thoſe . 


engagements of honour, too dear, and 
too ſacred, ever to be abuſed by him. 
We imagined that Temple, fince his 
departure from us, diſcovered ſome 
treachery in his friend, and that he 


was then returned to make him ſenſible 


of 
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of his feeling it properly: however, we 
comforted ourſelves with ſuppoſing that 
Mr. Middleton and Mr. Lawſon had 
adjuſted matters, and reconciled them, 
in ſpite of all the fury they had level- 
led againſt each other. Yet, my Lord, 
my delicacy was all alive on the occa- 
ſion every word that Col. Temple had 
uttered impreſſed me with horror 
« What a vile wretch,” would I often 
exclaim, de- cheriſh in my boſom, 
if he could betray an innocent heart, and 
plunge it for ever in guilt and wretch- 
edneſs !” Ah! Heaven! little did I 
think that unhappy creature was my- 
ſelf. 


In about an hour after the gentlemen 
had left the houſe, I was alarmed by 
the door of my cloſet's being opened 
ſaddenly and with violence—I turned 
about to ſee who it could be that would 


thus intrude upon my retirement, and 
2 beheld 
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beheld Sir Charles Beaufort ſtanding 
before me—fury and deſpair painted in 
his countenance——his coat and ſtock - 
ings bloody—his hair diſhevelled—and 
his whole form a ſtriking reſemblance of 
guilt and horror. I ſcreamed aloud at 
the ſight, and retreated ſome ſteps from 
him; but he advanced towards me— 
caught me in his arms—and, preſſing 
me to his breaſt, bid me not to be alarm- 
ed. My terror was beyond deſcrip- 
tion“ Ah! Beaufort,” exclaimed I, 
© why theſe diſordered looks? why 
this blood ? Great God ! furely no ac- 
cident?ꝰ “ You are mine, my Eli- 
za! cried he—* you are now mine for 
ever no curſed power can tear you 
from me! have ſilenced the only ene- 
my that would rebel againſt me—and I 
have nothing more to fear.“ 


Silenced - enemy What do you 
mean? Why ſuch ambiguous words? 
Vol. I. M Where 
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Where is your friend? He ſtarted 
from me. Dear Beaufort ! where is 
Col. Temple?” He folded his arms; 
bent his eyes to the ground, and an- 
fwered,. © Mention him no more, my 
love he is gone — curſe his cool heart! 
—Yet I once loved Temple But you 
—oh! you,” continued he, catching 
hold of my hand with wildneſs, and 
looking eagerly in my face“ What!“ 
cried I, trembling all over. Nothing 
it is paſſed,” He walked from me, 
and threw himſelf breathleſs into a chair 
At that inſtant ſome one rapped at the 
door was unable to ſpeak Sir 
Charles bid to come in—Col. Middle- 
ton entered 


« Dear Beaufort!“ ſaid he,“ loſe 
no time—change your clothes and take 
a ſhort leave of your amiable wife 
Conſult your ſafety—your life depends 
upon your flight,” I flew towards 

Middleton— 
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Middleton—I fell on my knees before 
him“ Sir,“ cried I, in an agony of 
grief,“ I conjure you to tell me, what 
15 the matter ? why muſt Sir Charles go? 
whither is he to fly? where is Col. Tem- 
ple? and what blood is that with which 
Sir Charles is covered?“ Beaufort 
quitted his feat, and ran to raiſe me 
he led me to a chair; and, drawing one 
near mine, he thus began Temple 
inſulted me I reſented it he ſwore 
he would relateto youatale of me, which 
was as falſe as it was malicious He loved 
you himſelf, and wanted to inſpire that 
gentle boſom with hatred for your Beau · 
fort, who lives but to adore you 
could not put up with ſuch treatment 
my honour, my jealous honour, 
would not admit of it We fought— 
—Temple fell—his ſervant has cons ' | 
veyed him in a chaiſe to the next town, » + | 
which he will never ſce——and I muſt | 
immediately ſet out for, wht . | 
M 2 ther i 
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ther I ſhould have been obliged to go, 
had not this unlucky affair hurried my 
departure. 


heard no more — my heart died 
within me —and I ſunk breathleſs into 
thoſe murderous arms which he had 
opened to receive me. When J re co- 
vered, I found myſelf in bed, Jennet 
weeping by my ſide. She informed 
me, that when I fainted, Col. Middle- 
ton took that opportunity to force Sir 
Charles from me, and he was then chang- 
ing his dreſs in another apartment, 
Soon after, he entered my room—Our 
adieus were tender—very folemn—— 
He charged me 70 think of him alone— 
and to keep inviolate thoſe vows of fidelity 
J had conſecrated to him at the awful cere- 
monygand in the ſight of God, Impious 
man! I gave him no ſuch charge——1 
begged of Heaven to direct his ſteps, 
and to ſend him back to me in ſafety 


Il im- 
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—] implored him to be careful of his 
health, and to let me hear from him 
often—Thus we parted. I ſoon began 
to think Col. Temple a bold aggreſſor; 
and though I ſhuddered when I refle&- 
ed that the perſon I loved had imbrued 
his hands in blood, yet I rejoiced that 
he was not the victim of the quarrel. 


Jennet and I were once more left to 
ourſelves We re- aſſumed our uſual 
occupations—Sighs would often eſcape 
us at the remembrance of Col. Temple's 
former friendſhip ; but as we imagined 
he had loſt his life about a creature that 
was perhaps infamous, we looked upon 
it as the judgment of Heaven, and only 
bewailed that Sir Charles was the choſ- 
en inſtrument of its vengeance. Ah! 
my Lord, I was not then ſenſible that I 
had by this fatal ſtroke loſt my wy 
protector, 


M 3 We 
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We now faw leſs company than ever, 
Col. Middleton would fometimes arro- 
gate to himſelf the privilege of coming 
to viſit me on the ſame footing that 
Col. Temple formerly did; but what 
different ſentiments guided this man's 
heart! His behaviour to me uſed to 
be very particular, whenever chance 
directed that I ſhould be alone with 
him— Once he dared to whiſper, that 
he loved me I ſtarted back with in- 
dignation— but, recovering myſelf a 
little, I deſired bim to chuſe ſome other 
family to deſtroy the peace of, and 
ſome other friend to abuſe than Sir 
Charles Beaufort—I aſſured him, that 
I deteſted him and his principles, and, 
did I not fet a value upon Beaufort's 
life too great to be riſqued in the chaf- 
tiſement of ſo unworthy and infignifi- 
cant a creature, I would immediately 
inform him of his Houonrable intentions 


towards him. Col, Middleton, on my 
| quitting 


1 
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quitting the room directly, departed 
from the houſe ; and I never ſuffered 
him to be admitted to my preſence af. 
terwards, until Beaufort returned. 


The letters Ireceived from Sir Charles 
were dictated in that ſtyle for which he 
was ever famed-——and their language 
ſeemed the real language of love. He 
talked of his return to England with 
the warmth of impatience which an ar- 
dent and ſincere lover may be ſuppoſed 
to feel—he ſpoke with rapture of the 
many charming hours we had paſſed 
together——and lamented that their 
Joys were broken in upon, though for ſo 
ſhort a time. He entreated me 10 be 
chearful in his abſence and yet not to 

forget that he was in deſpair until the Mit- 
i moment ſhould arrive that would bring 
him once more 10 my feet. In ſhort, mp 
Lord, I uſed to read theſe dangerous 
lines with delight—and my tears would 


M 4 fall 
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fall faſt upon every ſentence that men- 
tioned his flight from England. 


Five months had elapſed before his 
pardon was obtained ; which, though 
all his intereſt had been employed, took 
up more time to effect than he, or his 
friends, ſuppoſed it would have done, 
The relations of the generous Temple 
were afflicted, and enraged, at his un- 
timely, melancholy loſs; and they en- 
deavoured to counteract the deſigns of 
Beaufort's friends, whoſe intereſt, how - 
ever, was much ſuperior, and the affair 
was repreſented in ſo ſpecious and falſe 
a light to his Majeſty, that he beſtowed 
his gracious pardon in a very full and 
ſatisfactory manner on Sir Charles. In 
about a fortnight after he received it, 
he arrived in England. He wrote to 
me from Dover—he did the ſame from 

London—yet ſtill I did not ſee him 
It was ſurpriſing My heart took the 
alarm— 
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alarm—but another letter, which made 
ſome excuſes, and pleading that his ab- 
ſence from me was unavoidable, 
foon made me believe him as true and 
tender as ever; and I confoled myſelf 
with that idea for all the anxious mo- 
ments I had ſpent in his abſence. 


The hour at laſt arrived which 
brought him to me, and I really thought 
it the happieſt of my life—Ah! what 
joy, what rapture, ſeemed to glow in his 
boſom when I ran to meet him How 
often did he ſwear that he had never 
taſted peace ſince that fatal day on 
which he had been torn from me 
And often was I claſped to his heart 
with a wild extacy, that appeared (I 
have fince thought) as if he feared to 
loſe me—His terror, leſt ſuch an event 
ſhould happen, certainly embittered 
many of thoſe minutes which might 
have been delightful to him, had not 
M 5 his 
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his guilt given him reaſon to dread that 
ſome accident would one day diſcover 
to me the horrible ſecret of his perfidy 
— Oh ! in what miſery did it involve us 
both. 


I cannot tell you, my Lord, how hap- 
pily I paſſed fix months after Sir 
Charles's arrival in England He was 
continually with me—and he ſeemed to 
ſhut out every other foul from his heart 
or converfation. The hours we ſpent 
in reading,” walking, and playing on 
various inſtruments, brought back to 
my remembrance the moſt delicious 
part of my ſtay at Fairy-Hill and 
that idea was fufficient to give me feli- 
city but the man I loved was mine (I 
then thought) beyond the reach of fate ; 
which was a bliſs ſo extenſive and ſo ex- 
quifite in itſelf, that zhat alone would 
have made me prefer my ſituation to 


every other mortal's upon earth. 
== * After 
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After receiving repeated letters from 
London, Beaufort with much regret 
took leave of me, though he aſſured me 
it ſhould be the ſhorteſt viſit he ever 
made to that metropohis—He embra- 
ced me five or ſix times before he could 
prevail on himſelf to enter his chaiſe— 
Our tears flowed reciprocally We 
ſighed as if ſome ſad event was to ſepa- 
rate us for ever—Atlength, with much 
difficulty, we parted. Tell me, my 
Lord, was it preſentiment that occaſi-. 
oned our ſadneſs at this farewel?? Could 
our hearts have ſo ſtrongly preſaged that 
our happineſs was about to end for ever? 
Why did my eyes follow his carriage-till 
it was gone too far to be perceptible ? 
Why did my breaſt fwell high with ſor- 
row, and Nature itſelf to me ſeem an- 
nihilated ?—Alas ! his-abſence for ſome 
days, when his preſence intown ſeemed 
neceflary, did not uſe thus to affect me! 
I never wept—l never held him back, 
as if I wanted his protection Some 

M. ſighs, 
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ſighs would eſcape me, but they ſoon 
diſperſed in air—and the hope of his 
return illumined every feature Far 
different this parting I lamented his 
leaving me with a degree of ſorrow 
which my reaſon could not conquer 
I reproached myſelf for not perſuading 
him to ſtay -I feared a. thouſand acci- 
dents would befal him l propheſied 
that I ſhould never embrace him more. 
My Lord, my condition at that time 
was deplorable ! 


In ſome days after, I received a let- 
ter from Sir Charles—He ſpoke of our 
parting, and thanked me for the proofs of 
tenderneſs I gave him, which were dearer 
to his heart than any other circumſtance un. 
der Heaven, he ſaid He bade me keep 
up my ſpirits———that though his affairs in 
Yorkſhire required at that lime his imme- 
diate attendance, yet| they ſhould ſoon be 
diſpatched, and be would haſten 'back 10 
thoſe happy ſcenes in Derbyſhire which he 
had 
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had lately quitted with ſuch reluctauce. He 
told me he would give orders to decorate” 
my garden at Fairy Hill with the moft fra- 
grant and delightful. flowers againſt the 
time that I ſhould vifit it myſelf——— He 
boped the fiftitious name of Sydney would 
be ſoon thrown aſide; and aſſured me, 
that, when his aunt relented, he would auoto 
me as Lady Beaufort to the world He 
concluded with de/iring me to be convinced 


of the fervour of his ſentiments towards me, 
and that he ever would continue the tender- 


et and moſt faithful of huſbands. 


The letter I ſeized with tranſport 
from the ſervant who had brought it 
from the poſt- office; but, in turning 
the ſeal up to break it, I obſerved that 
it appeared damaged, and as if it had 
been opened before: the idea ſtruck me, 
but I was too impatient to read the con- 
tents to ſuffer my thoughts to dwell 


upon a trifling ſuſpicion; and when I 
had 
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had peruſed them, they ſo wholy en- 
groſſed me, that I ſuſpected no longer 
hbeſides, had it made a deeper im- 
preſſion on me, I knew not whom to 
accuſe I did not think I had a rival 
who could come at his letter—nor did I 
believe I had an enemy in the world— 
It would have been needleſs, therefore, 
to have let any ſuch apprehenſions diſ- 
turb me, for it was impoſſible that I 
could have ſatisfied myſelf as to the per- 
fon who was capable of ſuch an action. 


Two days after the receipt of this 
epiſtle, I was ſurpriſed to fee a coach 
and four, with many attendants, drive 
up the avenue—As 1s was Sir Charles 
Beaufort's. livery they wore, my heart 
was ſeized with that fort of uneaſy pal- 
pitation which one does not know whe- 
ther to impute to hope or fear how- 


ever, as I had no motive to think it 


ſhould proceed from the latter, I began 
0 


* 
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to flatter myſelf that I had every reaſon 
to ſuppoſe he was returned; and per- 
haps had brought his conſenting aunt 
with him. I was ſoon undeceived— 
for a lady, very beautiful, was uſhered 
into me, inſtead of the old one I ex- 
pected. I received her with as much 
politeneſs as I could aſſume, and 
begged to know to whom I was indebt- 
ed for the honour of ſo pleaſing a fa- 
vour ?. She approached me—ſhe- lbok- 
ed ſtedfaſtly in my face—and, burſt- 
into a violent flood of tears, exclaimed, 
Ah! my God ! ſhe is too handſome !: 
—far ſuperior to me, indeed, in loveli- 
neſs! and I have loſt him for ever!“ 
I was amazingly ſhocked—I took her 
by the hand, and, leading her to a ſo- 
pha, ſeated myſelf near her. 


Madam, cried I, hardly able to. 
refrain from weeping at the fight of her 
affliction, you ſeem to labour under 
ſome diſtreſs which wrings your heart 

with 


— 
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with ſorrow, —if it is in my power to 
alleviate it, by any method in the world, 
be ſo good as to point it out, and you 
ſhall find me both ready and happy to 
contribute to your repoſe.“ She look- 
ed at me again, but with a degree of 
ſternneſs ſhe had not put on before—ſhe 
conſidered me with attention, and in 
ſilence, for ſome moments—At length, 
riſing from her ſeat, with much violence 
ſhe cried, Yes——you are the vile 
creature I took you for—You have, in- 
deed, a beautiful face, and a fine ſhape 
but the infamy of your conduct“ 
——* My conduct! repeated I, in a tre- 
mulous tone“ Yes,” anſwered ſhe, 
turning quick upon me Have you 
not ſeduced my huſband by your arts ? 
Does he not leave me day after day, 
week after week, on your account ? 
And when he does return, does he not 
come ſullen, penſive, and unhappy? 
— vile, vile enchantreſs ! why ſhould 

| you 
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you be thought ſuperior to his faithful, 
virtuous Gertrude?“ Good God ! Ma- 
dam, cried I, with emotion, you muſt 
miſtake. me for another I encourage 
no man, I love none, but my huſband 
lf the object whom you lament as 
loſt to you is amongſt the number of 
Mr. Sydney's friends, I may have ſeen 
him, but be affured ” Here ſhe in- 
terrupted me—Sydney !/—Syaney {—Yes, 
J am in that ſecrel that fictitious name 
cannot blind me.” I burſtintotears. She 
ſeemed ſtruck with them—ſhe looked 
penetrated—and, pauſing for ſome mo- 
ments, as if to recollect herſelf, ſhe 
approached, and took me by the hand. 


© You ſee, Madam,” cried ſhe, ©* be 
fore you an unhappy woman—pardon 


the rudeneſs, the harſhneſs, of my con- 
duct and be ſo good as to anſwer truly 


a few queſtions that I am about to aſk 


you——It is not an idle curioſity that 
prompts 


— — x 4 
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promps them—my confidence you ſhall 


poſſeſs 1n return and you may per- 
haps be brought to think that the very 


man of whom I complain has in a very 
material point deceived you groflly.” 


4 wiped away the cears that flowed in 


torrents from my eyes; and, bowing an 
aſſent to her requeſt, I waited with im- 
patience to hear the nature of her in- 
quiries.“ Is not,“ continued ſhe, 
Sir Charles Beaufort and Mr. Sydney 
one and the ſame perſon ?” I bluſhed, 
and heſitated © There?!” ſaid ihe, 
* you cannot deny it—T was well con- 
vinced of it from an authority undoubt- 
ed—However, I will proceed and 
beg to know, what the terms are upon 
which you live with this dangerous 
man?“ I told her I was married to him. 
She ſhook her head; and, looking at 
me with an aſpect of compaſſion, which 
at that time I thought humiliating, 

prayed 
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prayed me to tell her the circumſtances - 
of our acquaintance and connection. 


Madam, replied I, © I know not 
why I am thus interrogated—As you 
{ay you are unhappy, and you aſſure me 
your inquiries do not proceed from 
mere curioſity, I will confent to unfold 
the ſecret of my heart to you—intreat- 
ing you, at the ſame time, for Sir 
Charles Beaufort's ſake as well as my 
own, not to diſcover it to any perſon in 
the world, ſince the moſt unhappy con- 
ſequences to him may be derived from 
ſuch a procedure. 


I then frankly related to her every 
thing concerning Beaufort's intimacy 


with me, beginning from our firſt ac- 
quaintance at Fairy-Hill down to that 
preſent moment in which I ſpoke. Her 
ſurpriſe and concern were manifeſt dur- 


ing the tune of my relation; and, when 
I had 
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J had ended, ſhe threw her arms around 
my neck, and ſobbed bitterly. 


cannot expreſs to ycu, my Lord 
the different ſenſations of my boſom at 
that moment I was bewildered in a 
labyrinth of doubt, fear, and aſtoniſh- 
ment I knew not whom I ſpoke to, 
I could form no notion of what ſhe was 
I did imagine the little hiſtory I had 
given her would have pacified and unde- 
ceived her with reſpect to the infidelity 
of her huſband—but I perceived that 
her agitations increaſed, and ſhe was 
become more miſerable than before— 
yet there was a compaſſionate tender- 
neſs in her manner to me that was at 
one pleaſing and amiable. 


The lady, ſoon after the exceſs of her 
grief had abated in ſome meaſure, en- 
deavoured to regain her compoſure ; 
and, taking me by the hand, exclaim- 

| ed, 
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ed, Ah! charming Eliza! I am griev- 
ed to be the ill-fated meſſenger of woe 
to one ſo amiable and lovely; yet I muſt 
aſſure you, you have been deceived in 
the moſt artful and moſt cruel manner 
imaginable.” Tell me, cried I, with 
trembling impatience, © how—how am 
I betrayed ?. *©* Stay,” reſumed ſhe— 
* hear me with calmneſs—and I will 
return, as I promiſed, the confidence 
you placed in me. 


« The Duke of Derby, my uncle, 
who was at once my guardian and pa- 
rent, gave me a foreign education, 
from ſome prejudices in his own which 
he could never conquer. I ſpent a 
great part of my childhood under the 
beſt maſters, and was carried by his 
Grace into Italy, where I compleated 
the part of my education that remained 
unfiniſhed, Whan I was eighteen, my 
uncle thought of returning to England; 

and 
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and at my requeſt, he conſented to 
make ſome ſtay at ————, at which 
Court I was introduced, and made much 
noiſe as a ſtranger and a beauty. It 
was there I firſt ſaw Sir Charles Beaufort 
his perſon, his addreſs, his wit, all con- 
ſpired to charm me; and I diſtinguiſh- 
ed him from all other men who offered 
their adulation at my ſhrine. Whether 
vanity, or admiration of me, induced 
him to flatter round me, I know not; 
but certain it is, he was flattering, ten- 
der, and attentive to me alone. All the 
ladies in envied me l was con- 
ſidered by them as one who had mono- 
polized, in Sir Charles Beaufort, 
every thing that was charming in 
the ſex. The men, on the other hand, 
were no leſs jealous of the favour he 
met with from me; and we were, at 
the ſame time, the envy and admiration 
of that great and faſhionable city. I 
have fince thought, that all hie was 2 

a ſtimu- 
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ſtimulative to Sir Charles's aſſiduity 
the idea of carrying the prize from ſo 
many powerful and accompliſhed rivals 
was too delightful for his vanity to re- 
ſiſt—and hat, I do believe, was more 
intereſted in his ſucceſs than his heart. 


«© The Duke of Derby ſaw my pre- 
Ailection for Beaufort, and aſked me I/ 
he' had ever declared himfelf my lover 9 I 
aſſured him not, (for it was true)—1hat 
bis behaviour, I owned, was particular; 
and by it he gave me reaſon to ſuppoſe I was 
beloved by him—but that he had never ſeri- 
ouſly told me ſo. The Duke left me, and 
immediately waited on Sir Charles 
—He told him, that his niece was 
no encourager of DANGLERS, and that 
he muft beg of him either to acknowledge him- 


felf a candidate for my hand, or to appear 
leſs often with me, aud leſs aſſiduous in his 
manner when in my tompany hat it was 


no advantage to any woman lo permit ſuch 
unmeaning 
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wnmeaning gallantries „ and that he was 
determined Lady Gertrude Dorſet fhould 
not. | 


ce Sir Charles embraced my uncle 
with much warmth—begged him t re- 
peat the charming ſounds which licenſed him 
to declare his love for tbe divine Gertrude 
aſſured him that nothing but his fear of 
being refuſed prevented a more ſolemn decla- 
ration of his paſſion———that be would wait 
upon me in the evening, and till then in- 
treated the-Duke to become his friend and 
advocate. SIO RO 


6 My uncle returned, and imparted 
to me the converſation he had had with 
Sir Charles——He deſired me tt accept 
of him at once, and not to follow the odious 
cuſtom of keeping men in expectation, as fol- 
lowers of my train—One thing or the other 
be inſiſted ſhould be done —eit her to reject, 
or accept of him ſoon. 

I « He 
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e He left me, not doubting which 
way I had determined; for my parti- 
ality for this ungrateful man was much 
too viſible to endure concealment. 


* I will own to you, beautiful Eh- 
za that I adorned my perſon with care 
that day, and waited with a ſort of pain- 
ful impatience for the evening ; which 
may well be conceived, when my ſitua- 
tion is conſidered. The hour of eight 


arrived—l1 faw not Sir Charles Nine 
came —ſtill he was not with us My 
uncle grew uncaſy -I unhappy At 


ength his carriage drove into the court 
Hand the moſt elegant of his ſex alight- 
ed, with ſuch an air of hurry and gatety, 
that I directly forgot I had waited for 


him at all. If the ſight of his perſon only 


.could thus appeaſe my reſentment, what 
mult I have felt when he entered the 
apartment! Hisapologies were the light- 
eſt, the moſt complimentary, his addreſs 

Vo. I. N the 
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the tendereſt, the moſt ſeducing 
There was ſomething, however, in his 
countenance; at times, that betrayed a 
lurking uncaſineſs but he had tie me- 
thod of making that countenance ſub- 
ſervient to his purpoſe I'perſuaded 
myſelf that it was a melancholy air 
which ſome ſtrokes of my raillery had 
occaſioned. In about half an hour 
after he came in, a ſervant appeared, 
and told my uncle that the Marquis de 
Vinſin begged lcove to ſpeak to him in ano- 
ther room for a few minutes, He aroſe, 
and Icit us a circumitance which, 
though I did ſuppoſe would happen 
during Sir Charles's viſit, yetoverwhelm- 
ed me in agitation and confuſion, - 


% Ah! Madam, I will ſpare you the 
recital of our converſation 


Beaufort 


was the moft perſuaſive, the moſt paſh- 
onate of lovers—he t-err-ed to live on 
thoſe {miles he now deſpiſæs he ap- 
97: peared 
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peared to be ambitious only of the poſ- 
ſeſſion of this heart which he now diſ- 
dains——Ah ! when J reflect upon his 
looks, his words, his vows—my God! 
when I review that tender, that de- 
lightful ſcene—how can I think it poſ- 
{ible he ſhould ever change!“ 


Here a flood of tears interrupted her 
voice——and if there was an object in 
the univerſe more miſerable than her- 
ſelf at that inſtant, it could only have 
been the wretched auditor of her woe- 
ful tale. 


« I will cut ſhort,” reſumed ſhe, 
the ſcenes of tenderneſs that paſſed: 
for ſome time, and haſten to that. which 
is of more importance. We were ſoon 
to be united the day, the hour was 


fixed—when I received an account of 
the death of an amiable and tenderly- 
loved brother, which threw from me all 

| my 
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my joys, and immerſed me for a week 
in forrow and affliftion. I poſtponed 
our marriage, on conſideration of my 
mourning ; and, as I thought, even for 
decency's ſake——Sir Charles did not 
feem to approve of this reſolution ; and 
my uncle, who was much attached to 
him, perſuaded me to have the cere- 
mony privately performed A li- 
cence had been gained before - every 
thing was ready and I was ſolemnly 
united to Sir Charles Beaufort by my 
uncle's great friend, the Archbiſhop of 
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